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A Satisfactory Potato Outturn in Monmouth County, NJ 


Our illustration shows a crop of Monmouth county (N J) American Giant potatoes that last season yielded 
424 bushels per acre. The rows were two feet ten inches apart and the potatoes were planted 15 inches in the 
row. Potatoes in this section are usually planted on sod ground or after some green crop turned under. Frequent 
and flat cultivation is practiced. About a thousand pounds of fertilizer to the acre is used. 























[2] OUR 
Uneven Yield in Potato- Fields. 


Conditions are very sensitive in the po- 
tato belt, and many reports reach American 
Agriculturist of deterioration. This is not 
confined to any one locality, but found 
generally in the heavy potato sections, not- 
ably in New York and New England. Here 
in the west harvest is under way and out- 
turn promises variable, but our final re- 
port is reserved for a later date, when 
more accuracy is possible as to country- 
wide conditions. Our correspondents indi- 
eate uneven situation in the northwest, po- 
tatoes yielding well in parts of Iowa and 
Minnesota, some complaint of late fields 
rotting badly in Michigan. Fairly good 
outturn in Indiana. In the Waupaca potato 
section in Wisconsin, potatoes are moving to 
market quite freely and at low prices 
around 25 cents. 

The crop in New York is a disappointing 
one to growers, with many complaints of 
rot and late fields #truck with blight, re- 
ducing the rate of yield of merchantable 
tubers. Ohio growers report frosts catch- 
ing the crop here and there, and rate of 
yield uneven in Pennsylvania. Considera- 
ble loss is already noted in the important 
potato sections of northern Maine, by rea- 
son of blight and rot, and must reduce the 
output from Aroostook county. 


Great Hay Crop, Variable Quality. 
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Early in the season there was every indi- 
eation that the western hay crop would be 
short of an average. The long drouth of the 
preceding summer and fall had left the 
grass with weakened vitality and the early 
spring of the present year was again dry 
enough to materially delay early growth. 
As late as May 1 the impression was gen- 
eral that under no condition could we rea- 
sonably expect a heavy crop. From that 
time forward, however, every condition of 
nature contributed to the rapid and heavy 
growth of all grass crops, as frequently 
indicated in our columns, and the result is 
that the hay crop of 1902 makes the heav- 
iest rate of yield per acre that has been 
reported in many years. 

Since American Agriculturist’s estimate 
for the crop of 1901 was made, the census 
returns for the crop of 1899 have become 
available, and have furnished data which 
make it necessary to very materially re- 
vise the estimate of the acreage of hay. 
Roundly speaking, the census reports show 
that all estimates, official and private, have 
been something like 20,000,000 acres short 
of the actual facts. 

For example, American Agriculturist’s re- 
port for 1899, based on percentage returns, 
applied to latest previous census data, made 
the area under the hay crop 42,975,000 acres; 
the statistician of the department of agri- 
culture reporting for that year somewhat 
less, 41,328,000 acres. In considering the lat- 
est federal census returns, however, indica- 
tive of an area larger than any authority 
had hitherto accorded the hay crop, this 
fact must be borne in mind. The farm 
schedules provided separate reports under 
this classification, including a large num- 
ber of heads: 1, wild, salt and prairie 
grasses; 2, millet and Hungarian; 3, al- 
falfa; 4, clover; 5, other tame grasses: 6, 
grains cut green for hay; 7, forage crops. 
This naturally resulted in a clean sweep of 
practically everything under the general 
classification of hay and forage. In some 
states the latest census returns are very 
close to our figures and other recognized 
authorities in recent years. In _ others, 
there is a wide variance, due possibly to 
this greater scope in schedules as _ here 
named. In a word, the figures now printed 
no doubt represent an intermediate but im- 
portant tonnage, which is not really classed 
as hay as commercially understood, and 
therefore not bearing so directly on market 
values‘as first thought would suggest. 

In presenting our estimate this year, we 
have revised our acreage in accordance with 


SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


the census returns, and on that account 
neither acreage nor crop can properly be 
compared with previous estimates. Approx- 
imately, the increase in acreage which has 
been allowed for, would represent an addi- 
tion to our estimate of the crop of last year 
of about 25,000,000 tons, making the crop for 
1901 somewhere in the neighborhood of 75,- 
000,000 tons. 

A comparison of the estimated rate of 
yield in recent years furnishes the most 
valuable indication of the relative stand- 
ing of the crop each year. This comparison 
has been appended to our estimate of the 
crop for 1902, including rate of yield per 
acre in tons, which is as follows: 

HAY CROP, 1902, BY STATES. 

Acres Per 

1902 Acre 
. 3,600,000 1.30 
5,350,000 1.40 
3,300,000 1.30 

980,000 1.26 

195,000 1.45 

590,000 

630,000 

715,000 


Tons 


New England .. 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Texas or 
Arkansas 
Tennessee 

West Virginia ...... 
MGRCMCED 20 600s weeie 
Ohio 3,125,000 
Michigan ............ 2,240,000 
Indiana eeeeeee 2,160,000 
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Wisconsin --- 2,250,000 
Minnesota .. 3,275,000 
Iowa .. 4,595,000 
Missouri . 3,500,000 
Kansas 3,750,000 
Nebraska ae <ceees See 
North Dakota - 1,450,000 
South Dakota 3,000,000 
California seeeee 2,400,000 
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Washington 525,000 
Oklahoma .- 725,000 
Other - 5,000,000 1.30 
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4,456,000 
3,893,000 
5,633,000 
8,087,000 
5,215,000 
6,900,000 
3,975,000 
2,175,000 
3,600,000 
3,648,000 
1,472,000 
1,181,000 
1,087,000 
6,500,000 
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60,015,000 1.48 
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1.17 
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Foreigners Want American Apples. 


In view of the fairly liberal crop of winter 
apples, now developing in a normal man- 
ner, growers are naturally interested in the 
market outlook, not only domestic, but for- 
eign. If speculators and buyers earlier in 
the season endeavored to ‘bear the mar- 
ket” through exaggerated reports of prob- 
able crop yield, this matter has been large- 
ly corrected through a better understanding 
of true conditions. As pointed out in 
American Agriculturist, the crop of sound 
fruit in sight is by no means burdensome, 
and ought to be so handled as to show 
reasonable profit to growers. 

As to the foreign situation, the United 
Kingdom and continent of Europe will take 
a liberal quantity of fruit, provided quality 
and price are right. During the best sea- 
son on record, that of 1896-7, the United 
States and Canada together exported 3,000,- 
000 barrels of apples. In recent years the 
showing has been less satisfactory, and last 
season the total exported were only 792,128 
barrels and 296,427 boxes, due largely to the 
high prices ruling. This season the Eng- 
lish crop is rather short and on the con- 
tinent the yield is only moderate and fruit 
not of the-best. In fact, the European ap- 
ple crop is always ou®’of the way by the 
time our winter fruit is ready to ship. 

From inquiries recently made by American 
Agrivulturist, it appears that England -will 
be able to take many more apples than in 
any recent year, most of our exports resting 
there. Northern Europe ought to buy free- 
ly, this forming a market well worth the 
most serious consideration of everyone on 
this side the Atlantic interested in enlarg- 
ing the outlet for American fruit. No 
changes are anticipated in methods of sell- 
ing apples in foreign markets. The auction 
sales have generally provided a very good 
medium, and will be continued; charges for 
selling much as recently. 

A word of caution is uttered by Garcia, 
Jacobs & Co, the well-known London déal- 
ers, in a recent letter to American Agri- 





culturist, in which they say there will be a 
great demand for American apples; “but, 
in view of the large crop on your side, we 
fear shipments will be out of proportion to 
the requirements of the English market.” 
A prominent Covent Garden dealer, Henry 
Levy, writes us that he believes England 
will be able to take many more apples than 
in previous years. He is also a large 
grower of fruit in Kent and speaks of the 
shortage of the English crop. Mr A. §. 
Baker, director of the Southampton cold 
storage company, writes from London that, 
in his opinion, sound, clean, well-packed 
apples wil! make excellent prices this sea- 
son. 

J. C. Houghton & Co of Liverpool an- 
ticipate a very active demand, prices to be 
regulated by the quantities received; “at 
the same time we look to see this and other 
English markets take a larger quantity of 
apples at higher prices than in a normal 
season.” James Adam, Son & Co, also of 
Liverpool, call attention to the fact that a 
short orange crop in Spain means less com- 
[To Page 297] 


Wise Man’s| 
Wagon. 


The man who has had experience 
in running a wagon knows that it 
is the wheels that determine the 
life of the wagon itself. Our 


ELECTRIG wits 


have given a new lease of life to thousands of old 
wagons. They can be had in any desired height,and 
any width of tire up to 8inches. With a set of these 
wheels you can in a few minutes have either a high 
or a low down wagon. The Electric Handy 
Wagon is made by skilled workmen, of best select- 
ed material—white hickory axles, steel wheels, steel 
hounds, etc. Guaranteed to carry 4000lbs. Here is 
the wagon that will save money for you, as it 
lasts almost forever. Ourcatalog‘describing the uses 
of these wheels and wagons sent free. Write for it. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 86, QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 
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Asbestine 
COLD WATER PAINTS 


keep your house looking always new and clean. It 


does not scale, crack or blister. It is fire proof. 
Beautiful white and all colors. Costs one-fourth as 
much as oil paint. Simply mix with cold water. Any- 
body can doit. Dealerssellit. Write us for color c 
The Water Paint Company of America, 
Dept. A-2, 100 William St., New York. 
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Reliable ‘Information 


about vegetable gardening, 
soil, grain growing, fruit cul- 
poultry, climate, water, 
lands, power, markets, manu- 
facturing facilities, wages. 
For printed matter and other 
information write 


California 
Promotion Committee 


presenting state commer- 
organizations. Dogs. Z, 

} New Montgomery Street, 

SAN FRANCISCO,CALIPFORNIA 
Special low railroad rates during Sept. and’ Oct. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtoa. 
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Preparing Dairy Cows For Winter. 





COOK, 


LEWIS COUNTY, NEW YORK. 
HE time is fast approach- 
ing when dairy stock must 
take on winter quarters 
and in many dairies pass 
through an ordeal not par- 





ticularly productive of 
profit. Stables are not 
warm nor light. Unpleas- 


ant surroundings sure enough, and the poor 
cow comes to dread a long, cold winter 
even though an abundance of food is at 
hand. This lack of favorable environment 
always makes for loss. I speak of this 
because there yet remains time before win- 
ter to ceil the stable on the inside with 
rough lumber, if nothing else is at hand. 
This can be covered with a coat of white- 
wash and stuffed between with marsh hay 
or straw. There is no excuse this year for 
lack of material. A few more windows put 
in will surely produce better results, 

The great majority of dairy cows are 
pastured. I know from 25 years’ creamery 
experience that cows’ invar ably shrink 
when first stabled. I have taken in milk 
at the weigh stand, when cows standing 
out, even in cold, unreasonable weather, 
would give more milk than those in the 
barn. Surely this seems paradoxical, what 
shall we do, leave them out? Not by any 
means. The cows that are stabled are 
usually short in their rations. We rarely 
take into account, even when feeding lib- 
erally in the stable, the fact that cows 
get some food value in the field. 

I was carefully observing one of our herds 
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recently, after eating all they would, in the 
stable of second growth clover. They then 
went into an old pasture and secured a 
little more. If they were deprived of this 
run, as they will be when stabled, a shrink- 
age would surely follow. We should, there- 
fore, very materially increase the food 
allowance when stabling begins. If this is 
accepted, then early stabling should cer- 
tainly be practiced. 

Again, the breed will in a measure govy- 
ern our actions. If Ayrshires or Short- 
horns, they will not mind the early fall 
changes as keenly as the Channel Island 
cows. The condition will also make a vast 
difference. If cows are thin in flesh the 
stable must provide the heat and protec- 
tion. If the cows are fat, they often seem 
to enjoy the cool weather. Animals suffer 
most when wet and cold. Even when the 
temperature is comparatively high for the 
season, dampness counts for loss. 

A BIT OF JERSEY EXPERIENCE. 

I saw cows in December standing much 
of the time out of doors and really suffer- 
ing simply from the effect of a damp at- 
mosphere. It was above freezing. At the 
same time our own cows were happy in 
a stable at 50 to 60 degrees, when the tem- 
perature outside was zero. We think of 
the cold of these northern latitudes, but 
I have seen as much animal suffering in 
the milder sections as I have in our north- 
ern climate. Dampness is death to animals. 
Continued, it means milk shrinkage first 
and disease following. I do not think this 
is fully appreciated as a fact. The beef 
animal has nature’s protection, fat; the 
dairy cow puts her fat into the milk pail. 


No. 13 


From September 20 to October 30 is per-’ 
haps the most critical time -of the year 
for abundant food. In the first place the 
same milk production requires more food 
than during the summer, on account of less 
favorable weather and an increased per 
cent of solids in the milk. In other words 
the food cost of 100 pounds of milk is 
increased just at a périod when home 
grown foods, grasses particularly, are each 
day growing less. If they are not at hand, 
false economy prevails when purchased 
concentrates are withheld. 

I am a firm believer in growing every 
pound of food upon the farm if possible. 
I would not, however, consider such an iron 
clad rule always advisable. In fact, the 
conservative conscientious writer or speak- 
er upon farm matters often feels like 
forever holding his peace. A dairy might 
abundantly pay for expensive grain food 
at this critical period against the common 
practice of the farm. In my judgment, 
with dairy-bred cows, the generous feeding 
of rich, nitrogenous concentrates, bring- 
ing the ration under 1 to 6, is after all a 
mistake if practiced for long periods, 

There is a limit to the milk flow of every 
cow, a constitutional barried beyond which 
we should not go when feeding for con- 
tinued profit. A strong temptation faces 
one to crowd in extra gluten, distillers’ 
grains, etc, when we note the increased 
milk flow. Watch out closely, however, for 
the strength, vitality and health of the 
machine you are working. It is the boiler 
capacity finally that governs the strength 
and speed of the engine. When that fails 

[To Page 298] 








FARM IMPLEMENT 


The steady improvement that has taken place during the past few years in 
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S AT THE FRONT AT NEW JERSEY STATE FAIR 
the great fairs in New York, New Jersey, Ohio 









and other places is very gratifying. The character and class of exhibits has been not only improved, but greatly extended in 


all directions. 


the practical side of farming. 





Amusements of an objectionable character have been gradually e 
along the lines for which they were established, namely, agricultural education. 
New Jersey fair grounds was taken last vear by a member of our edi 





liminated and our best fairs are developing 
This interesting photograph of a corner of the 
torial staff, and affords a good idea of the attention given to 
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[4] ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


Husking Standing Corn. 


By far the most serious task in raising 
corn is the matter of husking it in the 
field. Up to date no practical machine 
adapted to this purpose has appeared. Many 
have been tried but they usually fagl short 
in some important particular. None of them 
has become popular and a fortune awaits 
the man who perfects a thoroughly practi- 
eal corn husker, which will be-.as success- 
ful relatively as the modern husker is for 
corn fodder, 

When corn is to be husked direct from 
the standing stalk it should be allowed to 
mature quite thoroughly, particularly if it 
is of a variety with large ears and large 
cobs containing a high percentage of mois- 
ture. This must be determined by exam- 
ination. Some seasons husking begins the 
latter part of September, while in others it 
is not safe to begin husking until the mid- 
dle or end of October. The time will also 
depend largely upon the variety. Early 
maturing kinds have small ears and small 
cobs and they can be husked much earlier 
than late maturing and large ear varie- 
‘ties. Corn when first placed in the crib 
contains 13 to 35 or 40% of moisture. 

A common practice in the great corn 
states is to start through the field marking 
a “down” row. Husk two rows to the left 
of the wagon and the one row that is under 
it. Go around a good-sized “land” in this 
manner. The next time through the field 
and every succeeding time thereafter have 
the team straddle the last husked row next 
the corn that has not been husked. This 
will prevent the necessity of picking up a 
down row each.time and will enable the 
husker to do his work. 

The ordinary wagon box will hold from 
25 to 30 bushels. When the corn is excep- 
tionally good a skillful husker will be able 
to more than fill one wagon box in half 
a day. The capacity of a box may be 
increased by putting on additional side 
boards. On the right side of the wagon 
box it is desirable to place one or two 
extra boards to act as bump boards. The 
husker will not need to use so much care 
in throwing in his corn which will enable 
him to do more work. <A good husker so 
gauges the distance from the row to the 
wagon box that it is not necessary for 
him to look where he throws his ear. 

If seed corn is to be selected at this time, 
place a box or barrel in one end of the 
wagon and into it throw all the ears from 
strong, vigorous stalks, provided they come 
near the desired type. Pick it over care- 
fully at unloading, and put the selected 
corn in a separate well ventilated bin and 
see that it is thoroughly dried out, even 
though artificial heat must be employed. 
When unloading, throw out all soft, par- 
tially rotted or smutted ears and feed at 
once to cattle. It is much better to look 
after this carefully than to run the risk 
of a bad ear spoiling a lot of corn in its 
immediate vicinity. 

Husking started, the work should be 
pushed as rapidly as possible, as the corn 
ought to be out of the field by Thanksgiv- 
ing. Comparatively good weather fre- 
quently prevails up to Christmas, but there 
are always some stormy days which make 
it difficult to get the corn out.and very 
frequently result in loss. If corn is in the 
field until Christmas, there is very little 
likelihood of getting it out until spring 
opens. This is very bad farming, as great 
loss is sure to follow. 

Get all other farm work out of the way 
before husking begins, then devote all the 
time to this work. Other things can wait 
but this cannot. When the husks are 
loose, corn dry, and ears large, one man 
can easily husk 50 to 55 bushels a day. 


Humus in Cultivated Fields has no fixed 
relation to nitrogen, but it has been found 
by experiments that carbon, nitrogen and 
humus vary in about the same direction, 
although irregularly. 


Benefits of a Systematic Rotation. 
J. H, GRISDALE, ONTARIO. 

The chief reason why many arable soils 
are no lenger as fruitful as formerly, es- 
pecially in the older farming lands, is the 
lack of humus. The influence of hu- 
mus upon a soil is most startling. Consist- 
ing as it does of decayed vegetable mat- 
ter, it is exceedingly rich in plant food in 
every available form. Its presence pre- 
vents the escape of fertility from any soil 
through washing, and is, therefore, valu- 
able to all soils, not alone as a substance 
rich in fertility itself, but as a retainer of 
fertility otherwise likely to be carried off 
by surface water or worked down beyond 
the reach of common roots by percolation. 
In brief, it improves the physical condition 
of a soil. 

Humus being so great a factor in soil 
fertility, how shall we get it? How shall 
we increase the store, and how retain what 
we gain? Farmyard manure is a fruitful 
source, but farmyard manure is scarce, 
and, being scarce, it follows that the in- 
crease will be slow. Another source is sod. 
Everyone knows the rich soil, giving such 
relatively heavy crops, after a sod has 
been turned over. It seems odd that the 
average farmer has not, generally speak- 
ing, availed himself at shorter intervals 
and with more regularity of this evident 
means of increasing his crops. 

Lack of humus, or irregular or uncertain 
treatment of a soil, are the two most com- 
mon and injurious mistakes of present-day 
agriculture, but both are easily remedied. 
The remedy is expressed in one word—ro- 
tation—a regular succession of crops. Let 
me suggest one. It is of four years’ dura- 
tion: First year, roots, silage corn, pota- 
toes and peas; second year, grain seeded 
down to clover and timothy; third year, 
hay, chiefly clover; fourth year, hay or 
pasture plowed in August. 

Nature, you will observe, puts her hu- 
mus on the surface. Judging by the rank 
growth of vegetable matter in our woods, 
it is a good plan. Experiment has proven 
time and again that it is the best plan. 
The earliest and most important root ex- 
tensions of any plant are near the surface; 
the percolation of water tends to carry 
fertility downward. Therefore, theory 
would say, keep the rich soil on the sur- 
face, the lower soil will look after itself, 
especially where some deep-rooting plant, 
us clover, is grown at intervals. Nature, 
experiment and theory unite in recommend- 
ing that the humus be kept near the sur- 
face. 

The introduction of such a system of ro- 
tation and cultivation on any farm has 
many advantages. It increases the fertil- 
ity of productive power. It has been known 
to double the returns in a short time. It 
lessens to a minimum the danger of a fail- 
ure to catch when seeding down. It les- 
sens the labor of cultivation, for there is 
only one shallow plowing to do once in four 
years. It facilitates farm operations by 
having all the work of a certain kind in 
one field. It lessens the cost of fencing, for 
there need be only four fields on the farm. 
It is an incentive to orderliness, tidiness; a 
little bit of system induces more. 


The Artillery Horse—The Army regula- 
tions adopted in 1901 regarding what should 
constitute an artillery horse, are very spe- 
cific. The animal must be sound, well bred, 
of a kindly disposition and free from 
vicious habits. He must be a fair trotter, 
well broken to harness, gentle under the 
saddle, with an easy mouth, so that he can 
be governed readily. Geldings of uniform 
color, 15.1 to 16 hands high, weighing 1050 
to 1200 pounds and from five to eight years 
old, are preferred. 
should be small, forehead broad, vision per- 
fect, chest broad and deep, shoulders broad 
but not too heavy, barrel large, withers 
high, hock well bent and feet sound and in 
good order. 


The head and ears’ 


Homemade Conveniences. 


Aids in Setting Tress. 


A. D. BARNES, WISCONSIN, 


The tripod device for setting trees is all 
right, but I have used the notched board 
shown in the accompanying illustration and 
find it much more simple and less expen- 
sive. I begin by selecting the orchard site. 


THE NOTCHED BOARD. 
Then plow the ground, harrow and plank it 
thoroughly. Line off both ways and set a 
stake where each tree is to be placed. Take 
a board 5 to 6 feet long, 5 or 6 inches wide 
and 1 inch thick. Notch it as shown in the 
illustration, having the middle notch ex- 
actly half way between the notches on the 
ends. Place the center notch against th: 
stake where the tree is to be planted, then 
set a small stake in each of the other 
notches. 

When ready for planting, dig up the cen- 
ter stake and prepare the hole for the tree. 
Then in setting the tree, put the notched 
board in position with the end notches op- 
posite the two other stakes. Set the tree 
so that the trunk will rest in the middle 
notch. This will insure an absolutely 
straight row both ways. The device is so 
simple that it hardly seems necessary to 
describe it. Many, however, continue toe 
have crooked rows simply because they 
have not thought of this plan. 


For Pulling Cabbages—Take two strips 
of stiff board 2 inches wide and fasten then: 
together, as shown in Te 
the accompanying cut, _/ an” a 

=== eK. : 

and you have a tool Pe 
that will save lots of 
backache. A wedge- 
shaped block, a, 10 inches long and 2 inches 
thick at the big end, is bolted in the fork 
of the two pieces and two or three wire 
nails driven through the handle to hold it. 
The points of the fork are tapered down 
and the corners are rounded off the handle. 
and you. are ready for business. The cab- 
bage can be pulled and, by a little care, left 
bottom upward.—[A. C. Lake, Litchfield 
County, Ct. 
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CABBAGE PULLER. 


Handling a Big Hog—An easy way for 
one man to handle a large hog is by*means 
of a %-inch rope 1) 
feet long. Cut off 3 
feet, and tie a. loop 
in each end, as shown 
in cut. The remaining 
7 feet tie to center of 
short rope between 
the loops. Place loops 
over hind feet of hog 
and draw long rope 
between front feet and 
Over nose, then back 
again through short 
rope. Pull forward 
more over nose, then 
back again as befor 
and tie. This compar- 
atively simple method 
has beeen found quite 
effective and satisfac- 
tory by many farmers 
HOG ROPE. following it.—[ William 
Berck, Howard County, Neb. 








Dehorning Calves—I have sawed off over 
2000 horns from calves three months old and 
upward. When a rim of hair is taken off 
close around with the horn it will never 
start. When dehorned young cows will 
have a prettier head, more like a natural 
muley, and they will not mind it like an 
older animal. The proper time to dehorn 
ealves is in the fall.—[E. L. Eastman, Alle- 
ganey County, N Y. 





Club Root in Jersey Cabbage. 


J. ANDREW CASTERLEIN, NEW JERSEY. 





Club root is working havoc in the cabbage 
fields of Morris county. One thing is cer- 
tain, preventive measures such as were de- 
pended on in past years, not using stable 
manure made where cabbage or turnips 
have been fed, growing the plants in seed 
beds where no cabbage, turnips, radishes, 
mustard or shepherd’s purse have grown 
in four or five years, and transplanting in 
soil like the seed bed, have failed. Here- 
tofore when we complied with these condi- 
tions our crop was almost entirely free from 
disease, but this year shakes our confidence 
in preventive measures. 

I know of one field, a nice rich sandy 
loam, which was a clean orchard grass sod 
of six or eight years’ standing, fertilized 
with a good coat of stable manure plowed 
under and a liberal application of a good 
phosphate in the furrow when transplant- 
ed, the seed bed a part of the same field, 
and the plants healthy when taken from 
the seed bed, yet in three weeks after trans- 
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some other breeds. Statistics prove the 
inaccuracy of this assertion and that tuber- 
culosis is a respecter of no breed. Those 
best posted in this dreaded disease well 
know that the contraction of tuberctlosis 
is a question of environment and sanita- 
tion, or coming in contact with the bacilli 
of tuberculosis. All breeds are equally 
prone to contract it, whether beef or dairy 
breeds. 

The Jersey cow has ceased to be the giver 
of a small quantity of rich milk, but judged 
on a year’s basis is the giver of a large 
quantity of milk, rich in butter fat and 
casein, at the lowest cost of production. 
There are many herds averaging from 5000 
pounds and upward per annum for every 
cow and heifer in the herd. Many exhaus- 
tive and lengthy tests had already proven, 
and the world’s fair dairy tests only gave 
the stamp of authenticity to the fact that 
the Jersey comes into profit at an early age 
(two years); she is productive to a ripe old 
age. Her tenacity in milking, and conse- 
quently in butter making, is a fixed char- 
acteristic, established beyond all doubt. 








see 











planting, the disease showed in all parts of 
the field. Every plant is diseased and the 
loss will probably be total. This field was 
diseased, but not so completely, when cab- 
bage was grown upon it some six or eight 
years ago, but no plants have been 
grown upon it since, and it is a question 
hew it became infested so thoroughly this 
year, for not even the drainage of other tur- 
nip or cabbage fields flowed over it. Shell 
lime will undoubtedly be used on next year’s 
crop as a preventive measure, but some fear 
the effect of this on the phosphate will not 
be favorable. 
Rm 


The Superiority of Jerseys. 


VALANCEY E. FULLER, NEW YORK. 





The objection is raised to the Jersey cow 
by those who have not had any practical 
experience with her that she is delicate. 
No more fallacious idea could possibly 
exist. Possessed of that beautiful deer- 
like head, and fine legs we all so love, and 
which is the evidence of purity of blood, 
putting the product of her feed in the pail, 
instead of laying on flesh, to those unfamil- 
iar with her she bears the impress of deli- 
cacy. But the reserve nervous force, which 
alone enables her to produce year in and 
year out, stands her in good stead in case 
of sickness, and like the wiry man, she 


more often lives through such illness than 
one of a more lethargic disposition, who is 
apparently but not really stronger. 
Another objection raised is that the Jer- 
seys are more subject to tuberculosis than 


A HEAVY WEIGHT ILLINOIS CHESTER-WHITE BOAR 





As an all-around year’s milker on an 
economical consumption of feed, no breed 
can touch her. Her milk contains a greater 
quantity of butter and of cheese per 100 
pounds than any other breed. The quality 
of butter and cheese is of the very best. 
She can assimilate and take care of her 
food to better advantage than any other 
breed. 


——— 


Raising Large White Hogs. 


The most popular breed of large white 
hogs in the United States is the Chester- 
White. As yet they are not as numerous 
as Poland-China or Berkshire, but in the 
northern states where the weather is not 
excessively hot, they are looked upon with 
favor by many breeders. White hogs are 
not desirable for the south, as the burning 
sun injures the skin and renders them un- 
thrifty. Admirers of Chester-Whites claim 
that they are the oldest strictly American- 
bred hogs, the improvement beginning 
about 100 years ago. They were possibly 
developed near Philadelphia. Had it not 
been for a lot of dishonest dealers who sold 
any kind of a white hog for a Chester- 
White, their early distribution would have 
been much more rapid. The animals were 
originally* very coarse in the head, bone 
and hair. The ear was very large. 

These undesirable qualities have been 
bred out to a certain extent, yet Chester- 
Whites still have a good proportion of bone, 
with a heavy frame, indicating a vigorous 
constitution. For this reason they are con- 
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sidered desirable for mating with the finer 
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boned Poland-China or Essex. These other 
some cases the Berkshires. These other 
breeds have been bred for fine bone so long 
that in many cases this has become a de- 
fect, which can be partially corrected by 
crossing with the Chester-Whites. They 
are very large hogs and are found in great- 
est numbers in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Ulinois and Iowa. Further south they 
do not do well. 

They mature fairly early, are good graz- 
ers and can be made to attain very heavy 
weights. They do not. finish as readily as 
some of the lighter breeds, but the meat 
is of good character, containing, however, 
a greater proportion of bone than Poland- 
China and sorre others. The flesh also is 
not quite as firm, owing,to the relatively 
large amount of fat. 

The character of the breed is well illus- 
trated in the accompanying illustration, 
which represents a yearling Chester-White 
boar weighing over 600 pounds. He was 
shown at most of the 1901 state fairs, win- 
ning first prizes at Iowa, Nebraska, Wis- 
consin, Indiana, Illinois, Louisville and St 
Louis. He is owned by M. E. Newburn of 
Illinois, the well-known breeder of Chester- 
Whites. 





Alfalfa for Milch Cows—A test with 
alfalfa was made at the Wyoming experi- 
ment station, comparing alfalfa with wheat 
bran as a ration for milch cows. As is well 
known in every dairy section, wheat bran 
is an exceedingly efficient feed for the pro- 
duction of milk. It is easily digested and 
the returns are always satisfactory. How- 
ever, it is very costly in the western states 
and alfalfa is cheap. According to analysis 
the alfalfa contains a little more crude pro- 
tein than bran and considerable more ash. 
With this in view, a test was made for 20 
days with some milch cows upon a neigh- 
boring farm. For the first ten days a ra- 
tion containing a small amount of bran 
and all of the alfalfa hay that would be 
eaten was given. The last ten days a heavy 
food of bran with native hay was given. 
The results show that although the bran 


' produced the highest yield of milk, the al- 


falfa ration was by far the most economical. 





Grade for Irrigation Ditches—A good 
rule is to get as much grade as possible 
consistent with preservation of the ditches. 
In no case must the velocity be sufficient 
to cause destructive erosion. Some soils 
being tenacious will withstand much more 
water pressure than others. This must be 
earefully considered when the amount of 
water needed for a special tract of land is 
being figured on. Different forms of ditches 
and varying grades adapted to the various 
soils are possible. For example, 2% cubic 
feet of water a second is delivered by a 
ditch 3 feet wide on top, 2 at bottom, 1 foot 
deep, with a grade of 4 feet to the mile. 
The same amount is carried by a ditch 4% 
feet wide at top, 3 at bottom, 1% feet deep 
and with a grade of 6 inches to the mile. 
In a soil which washes easily, the latter is 
the kind to build., 





Fall Plowing is more profitable in many 
ways than spring plowing. One of the 
advantages is that the team can stand 
much more work in the fall because of 
cooler weather and that feed is also much 
less expensive than in the winter or spring. 
Then, too, a large number of weeds .and 
grasses are turned under before seed is 
formed. Being turned under while green, 
these plants rot more quickly and are more 
valuable as fertilizers for next year’s crops. 
I think that plowed ground absorbs more 
ammonia and other valuable materials from 
the air than unplowed. This of course.may 
not be scientific and is only an opinion.— 
{H. T. Fox, Texas. 





Good Varieties of Chicory—In Belgium 
Smouter gave the largest yield of chicory 
and Palingkop the highest percentage of 
dry matter. 
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Gasoline Engines Lighten Farm Burdens. 





G. A. LAZIER, ILLINOIS,—FIRST PRIZE WIN- 
NER IN OUR CONTEST FOR BEST STATEMENT 
OF EXPERIENCE IN USE OF GASOLINE EN- 
GINE ON THE FARM, 


I will endeavor to give your readers 
something of my experience with a gasoline 
engine on a farm of 320 acres. After over 
two years of constant use, I am convinced 
that when farmers in general fully appre- 
ciate the practicability of the gasoline en- 
gine, it will be considered as indispensable 
as any of the machines in common use to- 
day; as well to the small farmer as to the 
large stock raiser, the difference being only 
in the size of motor required. 

My engine of four horse power is located 
in a building 16x20 immediately adjoining 








GASOLINE ENGINES DRIVE ’EM. 


Corn sheller and fanning mill on Illinois farm of G.A 
Lazier. 


the barn on the northeast corner. I had no 
difficulty with the insurance companies, 
their only requirement being that the gas- 
oline storage tank be outside the building, 
which is the customary manner of install- 
ing. As I use an electric motor, there is no 
fire in the building. 

The engine has a drive pulley on either 
side, one of which drives a heavy shaft in- 
side of the barn 26 feet long; the other a 
smaller one in the engine house, from which 
a pump and cream separator are operated. 
The pump-jack is connected with a short 
length on the end of this shaft coupled with 
a clutch (from an old 


FARM POWER 


In the engine house we run the pump, 
separator, churn, grindstone, emery wheel 
and washing machine, which lightens the 
ever-dreaded washday—the washing being 
done entirely without hand rubbing. Do 
not overlook this. If you doubt whether 
the women folks appreciate this just tell 
them some Monday morning that you are 
out of gasoline. These last four machines 
are run direct from engine pulley, simply 
setting them in line. I have found the em- 
ery wheel of great service for keeping 
plows, cultivator wheels, etc, sharp and 
bright. The pump is an ordinary three- 
way force, fitted with 4%-inch cylinder, 
and is operated by means of an overhead 
jack (made from an old binder gear). Wa- 
ter is forced through underground pipes to 
two 10-foot tanks, each accessible from 
three yards. The engine renders a stand- 
pipe unnecessary, as water can always be 
pumped as needed fresh from the well, 
without waiting for wind, which in this lo- 
ecality generally fails during harvest and 
threshing season, when water is most need- 
ed and time is precious. 

The idea is quite prevalent that it re- 
quires an expert to keep a gasoline engine 
in running order. This is a mistake. Since 
mine was set up and started in March, 
1900, I have hever had an expert or me- 
chanic touch it and have never failed to 
make it do my work. I had had no experi- 
ence with engines whatever. Any man 
who can run a self-binder successfully need 
have no fear of a gasoline engine. It is no 
more complicated. Just study out the prin- 
ciple upon which it works, so that if it is 
not working properly you can locate the 
trouble. Oil carefully, keep burrs tight and 
packing and battery in good condition and 
you will have no serious difficulty. Too 
much cylinder oil and too much gasoline 
are common errors. My wife starts and 
runs my engine frequently. 

As to cost of running, this depends en- 
tirely upon the amount and character of 
the work done. I think the manufacturers’ 
estimate of one gallon per horse power for 
ten hours is approximately correct when 
applied to an engine in good condition and 
developing maximum power. I find, how- 
ever, that it requires considerably more to 
do light work with a large engine than 
with a small one. Much gasoline may be 
wasted through leaky packing and im- 
proper adjustment of air valves. Use as 
little gasoline and as much air as possible 
to do your work. My gasoline bill has been 
a trifle over $10 per year (bought at whole- 
sale, as all engine owners may buy). I 











binder) and can thus 
be thrown out of 
gear when desired. 
By this arrangement 
work can be done in 
the barn. and engine 
house at the same 
time. The large 
shaft also projects 
out of the end of the 
barn so that we can 
run a corn sheller, 
saw and other ma- 
chinery outside. Ev- 
erything except the 
grinder is speeded 
to the pump. As 
pumping must be 
done every day, it 
can be done in con- 
nection with other 
work, thus effecting 
quite a saving in 
gasoline. I always 
Pump while separat- 
ing and it is generally sufficient for the day. 
inside the barn we run a grain ele- 
vator, by means of which one man 
can do the work of three at _ thresh- 
ing time; a small grinder which grinds 165 
to 20 bushels per hour; also a fanning mill, 
with which one man can clean seed or 
grain better than two could do by hand. 
The whole length of this shaft can be util- 
ized as desired, 
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GASOLINE ENGINE POWER; SEPARATOR AND WASHING MACHINE. 
As operated on the farm of G. A. Lazier, Ogle county, Ill. 


have also spent $4 during two years for 
oil and battery supplies. A large washing 
can be done for 5 cents at most, filling the 
water tanks meanwhile. Is it not a nickel 
well invested? 

But someone will say, “Your outfit has 
cost a great deal of money.” Not so very 
much. The churn, grindstone, fanning mill 
and washing machine are the same we had 
when engine was purchased, only pulleys 





being added where needed. The elevator 
cost about $30 for lumber, chain and cups, 
the shafting and boxes being taken from 
old machinery, and I did all the work my- 
self. The emery wheel is mounted on an 
old shaft and cost $1.50. The grinder cost 
$15 and cream separator $65, belting about 
$15. 

The above outlines the uses to which I 
have applied my power, but I have by no 
means exhausted possibilities. There are 
two more applications which I have under 
consideration, both of which have been pro- 
nounced perfectly practical by experts to 
whom I have submitted my plans. One is 
an arrangement by which the hay tackle 
can be operated by power; a drum to wind 
up rope and controlled by a friction clutch 
being used; the other is an electric light- 
ing system, consisting of a storage battery 
charged by a small dynamo run while do- 
ing other necessary work and _ therefore 
adding nothing to running expenses. The 
gasoline engine will do much of the neces- 
sary work of the farm, lighten your bur- 
dens and those of the good wife as well; 
increase your income, save your time and 
also furnish you with many of the conven- 
iences and luxuries of the city, all of which 
tends toward placing farm life upon its 
proper basis and makes it more attractive 
and interesting for our boys and girls. 
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Gasoline Engines Easy to Run. 


JER W. KLEPPINGER, PENNSYLVANIA. 





I have used a gasoline engine since 
March, 1901. The company from which I 
bought the engine having no agent here, 
I depended on myself and son to set it up, 
and though without experience with en- 
gines, we had the good luck to get it all 
in shape, to suit my barn. We connected 
the battery with the engine, and started, 
but it did not run fast enough for my 
thresher. Se we used the belt on flywheel, 
and then we could _ thresh. Next we 
hitched it to the fodder crusher with suc- 
cess. Then we loaded the engine on a stone 
sled, and dragged it to wood place, and 
sawed a lot of wood. After the harvest we 
did some threshing at home, and worked 
on another small farm besides my own. 
We moved engine and thresher to that 
place, threshed all the grain there, then 
moved to three other neighboring farms, 
threshed all their grain and sawed some 
wood. Last winter we hauled the engine 
to six different places to saw wood and cut 
corn fodder. My engine is a four. horse 
power, an upright, and only a small ma- 
chine. It is a little weak to run my 
thresher and separator, but my patrons are 
satisfied with its work. All the repairs it 
needed we did ourselves, though nothing 
but farmers. The gasoline used for a day’s 
work of 10 hours is about four gallons. 
If the power is not all needed it takes less 
gasoline. I would not like to part with 
my engine, for I can get more power out 
of it than I could get with a two-horse 
treading power. It is both handy and safe. 








Pulling Fence Posts—For puiling fence 
posts I know of nothing better than a piece 
of board 3 feet 4 inches long and a 
team and chain. Cut a small notch 2 
inches deep about the middle of one end 
of the board for the chain to rest in. Back 
the team nearly up to the post, then attach 
one end of the chain to the post clese to 
the ground. Raise the chain and lean the 
board up to the post and drive on. One 
man and team will pull 400 posts a day. 
It is easier if you have some kind of a 
sulky to hitch the end of chain to. The 
fore part of a farm wagon will answer very 
well. I use the sulky of an old cultivator. 
If the ground is soft bolt a block of wood 
to the lower end of the board and if the 
post is not very deep use a small piece of 
board.—[Joshua A. Spriggs, Wisconsin. 





In Tethering an Animal, always put a 
swivel in the chain or rope near the halter 
to prevent getting kinks in it. 








Wintering Large Flocks of Turkeys. 


CHARLES M’CLAVE, OHIO, 





My turkeys are wintered in the timber, 
which is nature’s place, and I find after 
many years’ experience in this line that 
they are much healthier than when kept 
around the buildings in the ordinary way; 
in fact, with the number that I carry over 
the winter for breeders, it would be im- 
possible to keep them around the farm 
buildings. For more than ten years I have 
kept my large flocks of turkeys in this 
manner, and I believe I was the first in 
the country to practice this idea, and have 


wintered during this time several thou- 


sand birds in this manner. I believe I am 
the largest breeder and shipper of pure- 


bred Bronze turkeys for breeding purposes 


in the United States. 


The tract of timber in which I winter 
them covers some 40 acres and is inclosed 
by a woven wire fence. Near the center of 
the tract is a roosting pen covering one 
acre, also inclosed by high wire fence. The 
turkeys all roost in this pen at night for 
protection, and during the day roam about 
the timber at will. I retain about 75 head 
of these birds for breeders every year to 
supply the demand for eggs for hatching. 
It can readily be seen by people who have 
had experience in this line of work that 
turkeys kept in this manner are much 
more healthy and vigorous than those kept 
in small yards or otherwise. 

— 
Concrete Pouliry Houses. 
HENRY B. GEER, TENNESSEE. 

A western poultry keeper, E. W. Geer, 

of St Francois county, Mo, has solved the 


problem of eggs in winter, and sound, un- 
frosted combs in the spring. He has done 
it in a very simple and inexpensive way. 
At the same time he has insured fertile 
eggs in midwinter, something ordinarily 
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very hard to obtain, He has accomplished 


this by means of concrete poultry houses 
that are free from dampness in the most 
rainy seasons, and as warm inside in the 


coldest days as a cellar. 

In constructing the house, an elevation 
is thrown up a foot or more above the sur- 
face. In this elevation the stone base for 
the walls is laid, then a frame of any good 
stout material is made, as shown in the 
illustration. The base piece is imbedded 
in the concrete, and the wall is made 2 
inches wider than the wooden uprights, on 


each side of them, and as the wall is car- 
ried up, the uprights are inclosed in the 
concrete. The latter is made of lime and 
sand, small stones, cheap, broken bricks 
and pieces of hard wood. In fact, any hard 
substance may be worked into the wall. 


It is leveled up and smoothed over by the 
lime and sand mixture. 

At first the originator used cement in the 
latter mixture, but, finding the lime an- 
swered well, and cost less than one- 
third as much as the cement, he abandoned 
the cement. When finished the walls are 
smooth and white, will last a lifetime and 
harbor no vermin whatever. In making 
the roof, Mr Geer uses a 4-inch scantling 
placed on edge. On top a waterproof roof 
is laid. Under the rafters tongued and 
srooved ceiling is nailed and the 4-inch 
space is packed with forest leaves or some 
other inexpensive material. Double win- 
dows, with stout shutters for the night, 
defy the frost. 

In houses of 


as 


this character, Mr Geer’s 
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February 
incubator hatch of 162 


fowls mate and lay all winter. 
6 he took off an 
chickens from a total installment of 225 
eges tested down to 199 fertile ones. He 
attributes the high per cent of fertility 
of his eggs in winter to the natural warmth 
of his fowls in the concrete houses, which 
is superior to the artificial warmth gen- 
erated by furnace or hot water pipes. In 
houses of this kind the early-hatched pul- 


lets and the early molted hens lay all 
winter, little chickens thrive and grow, 
while the incubator is unaffected by any 


change of temperature outside. 
————— 

Large Flocks Pay Best—While egg yields 
may not be as high where larger flocks are 
kept as when only a dozen or two fowls 
are kept, but the net profit for one’s time 
will be greater with the larger number. It 
took me practically no longer to care for 
75 fowls during the winter than to care for 
35 the previous winter, even with four pens 
as against two. The difference in each yard 
between hens and pullets is, so far as I 
can see, not very great. A pen of 14 two- 
year-old hens which in March averaged 
15%, eggs per fowl, were part of a pen 
of pullets which in the same house the 
March previous laid 17 1-3 eggs per fowl.— 
[W. H. Bishop, Kent County, Del, 





For Gapes and Lice—When either 
ens or turkeys show the least sign of 
throat troubles, I take a piece of bacon 
rind with some fat on it and cut it up in 
the bone cutter. I feed this to the whole 
flock for their morning meal. They are 
keep after it and I see no more symptoms 
of gapes for a long time. It is probably 
the creosote in the cured bacon that works 
the cure, and it is quite likely that a mix- 
ture of creosote and bran would be a good 
thing for this trouble, but bacon rind is 
relished by the birds of all ages. When 
young turkeys show signs of lice I use ba- 
con fat to rub on them and never lose any 
chicks.—[John Dalziel, Fremont County, 
Col. 


chick- 


Change of Feed—I want a variety 
change often. 
should have 


and 
It is essential that poultry 
green food of some sort. Mine 
have plenty of grass when the ground is 
bare. In winter, I feed cabbage, apples, 
onions, Small potatoes or something in the 
vegetable line. For grain I give corn, oats, 
wheat and buckwheat. I consider corn the 
cheapest and by actual test find that 
cracked corn and oats are better than 
wheat and corn. For winter eggs I find the 
early pullets that get fully developed be- 
fore cold weather sets in are the best. Cut 
green bone or animal meal helps wonder- 
fully to fill the egg basket. In summer I 
feed sour or skimmilk with good results.— 
[James A. Keech, Susquehanna County, Pa. 





Beware of Moisture in a henhouse. Be 
sure and feed the fowls yourself, at least 
once a day, if you find it convenient or 
profitable to intrust the rest of the work to 
someone else. I cannot afford to clean 
dropping boards every day, but do it from 
once a week to once a month, according to 
season and time available. I use plenty of 
dry coal ashes, and little trouble will be ex- 
perienced from them, but one’s good sense 
and nose must tell when to clean up.—[W. 
H. Bishop, Kent County, Del. 
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WEATHERWISE 
Is THE MAN WHO WEARS 


¢ WATERPROOF 
i m9 OILED CLOTHING 


\ A reputation exten over 
\Y Sy sixty-six years 
guarantee ore bock of 
\every garment b the 
~_ SIGN OF THE FI 
‘There ere many imitations. 
\ Be sure of the name 
| TOWER on the buttons. 
\ 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 
A.J. TOWER CO.. BOSTON, MASS. 
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“ Any power from % up to 3-horse 
wer will pot Bo this mill. 
acity from 3 to 15 bushels per 
hour. —~ ey prices 
on everything 5 farmer uses 
are quoted in our large free 
eatalogue No. C 83, now ready. 
Send for ittoday. Only highest 
rade goods at very lowest prices. 
You will wonder how we do it. 


CASH SUPPLY & MFG. CO., 
Dept. E, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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and double its value. Our 
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Over 10,000 users recommend 
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Valuable investigations in Exporting Fruit. 


Of great commercial interest and possi- 
bilities is the work of the bureau of plant 
industry of the United States department 
of agriculture, in its studies on the export- 
ing of fruits to European markets. The 
work is in charge of W. A. Taylor, assisted 
by G. Harold Powell and 8S. H. Fulton. It 
is the aim of the department to study the 
conditions under which our export trade can 
be developed in perishable fruit, in which 
foreign shipments have not been successful, 

The work is on such an extensive com- 
mercial scale that the results will be of 
great commercial value. For instance, last 
week a shipment of 300 crates of peaches 
were made from Connecticut, and the week 
previous 200 crates of peaches from Connec- 
ticut and a carload of Bartlett pears from 
western New York. Three shipments of 
peaches have been made from Georgia, two 
from Connecticut and four of summer ap- 
ples from the Delaware and Maryland pen- 
insula. The work will be continued through 
the fall and winter by one or two ship- 
ments of peaches from Virginia or West 
Virginia. Kieffer pears will probably be 
sent from the same locality, and winter ap- 
ples and sweet potatoes, and possibly pine- 
apples and cranberries, from different sec- 
tions. Only the best commercial grades of 
fruit are used, in order to make the ship- 
ments similar to those that might be sent 
by any wideawake commercial grower. 

The export of winter apples has long been 
extensively practiced by American growers 
and shippers. There are thousands of bush- 
els of early fruit which cannot be held and 
which glut our own markets, making prices 
ruinously low to the producers. Europe, 
particularly England, offers a great mar- 
ket, at good prices, for this fruit. The only 
difficulty in exporting tender fruits is in 
keeping them in proper temperature to pre- 
vent too rapid ripening. It is to study the 
question of temperatures, packages, the best 
manner of packing and of handling the fruit 
after it is picked that the department is 
working. 

Peaches are shipped in the ordinary six- 
basket carriers, which hold about 24 quarts. 
Trials are being made with both wrapped 
and unwrapped fruit; carriers nailed to- 
gether somewhat more securely than is the 
common practice, but otherwise no special 
change is made. Note accompanying 
illustrations taken last week at 
South Glastonbury, Ct, for American 
Agriculturist. A shipment of California 
boxes holding two layers of fruit will be 
tried next year. Pears are being shipped in 
barrels, in 40-pound, and in 20-pound boxes. 
The fruit both wrapped and unwrapped. 
Apples will be shipped in the same pack- 
ages, and the sweet potatoes in barrels. 

Most of the fruit is wrapped, but some is 
unwrapped in order to test which is the bet- 
ter method of packing. The early ship-, 
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ments of peaches from Georgia gave re- 
turns from 15 to 40% higher than New York 
net prices. 

The shipment of summer apples included 
the Astrachan, Yellow Transparent, Wil- 
liams Favorite, Summer Rose, Early Ripe, 
Early Strawberry, Randolph, Fanny and 
Fourth of July. None of these varieties is 
a good keeper, and under ordinary condi- 
tions of storage will not last over a week 
or ten days. The returns from them have 
been very satisfactory from the financial 
standpoint. 

Shipments of winter apples in boxes 
and in barrels will be made in order 
to make comparative tests between pack- 
ages. Winter apples will also be placed in 
cold storage in this country and later will 
be sent to England, in order to study the 
varying qualities of fruits held for a long 
time in cold storage. The work in Connec- 
ticut was visited last week by Congressman 
Henry of Rockville, through whose efforts 
the department was enabled to obtain a 
larger appropriation from congress last 
year. The importance of this line of work 
to fruit growers cannot be fully realized at 
the present, but it is destined to soon open 
up a profitable market, with vast possibili- 
ties for the future. The cold storage peo- 
ple are giving the department hearty sup- 
port in their work, and fruit growers when 
they begin to realize the value of it will 
do likewise. 


Making the Most of the Fruit Crop. 


WILLIS T. MANN, NIAGARA COTINTY, N Y. 


The market value of the product depends, 
among other factors, upon its flavor, ap- 
pearance and keeping quality. These again 
depend upon the location or place of pro- 
duction, upon the variety or type of fruit 
and upon the manner of production, which 
latter involves such questions as tillage, 
fertilization, pruning and spraying. Again, 
the character of the competition which we 
are to meet may be an important, perhaps 
a controlling, element. If our chief com- 
petitor in the apple markets of the world 
is to be the Mississippi valley with its Ben 
Davis and Willow Twig, then we should 
meet that competition, not by producing 
more Ben Davis and Willow Twigs, which 
we cannot produce so well or so cheaply, 
and which may be produced in the west in 
such abundance as to flood the markets, 
but, by producing such higher types of 
apples as have already given our state its 
reputation for producing fruits of high 
quality, such as the Spitzenburg, King, Spy 
and Rhode Island Greening. By producing 
such types of fruit, we can maintain a 
successful competition. 

To accomplish that result we must do 
more than simply produce the fruit; we 
must market it in a manner that will not 
only attract the attention of the buyer, but 
will win and hold his confidence. This de- 


mands honest, high-grade packing; the use 
of honest, full-measure packages and such 
marks as shall guarantee the quality and 
uniformity of the product. Again, trans- 
portation facilities, handling in transit and 
storage; the opening up of new markets in 
foreign countries, and widening distribu- 
tion in our own are all important problems 
demanding our attention. So, too, are the 
methods of utilizing waste or inferior 
grades of fruit and the development of the 
canning and evaporated fruit interests. The 
producer must also have a proper knowl- 
edge of trade conditions, and of production 
in all competitive localities in order that 
he may intelligently consider the price to 
put upon his products. 


Spotting and Cracking of Fruit. 


F. C. STEWART, N Y EXPERIMENT STATION. 


During the present season there is unu- 
sual interest in the spotting and cracking 
of pears and apples. With some varieties 
of pears, notably Flemish Beauty, almost 
every fruit has one side covered with 
greenish-black blotches and in many cases 
the fruit shows several deep cracks running 
in various directions. Apples are seriously 
injured in a similar manner, the Fameuse 
being one of the varieties most affected. 
This disease is known as scab and is due 
to the attacks of a parasitic fungus. Pear 
scab is different from the apple scab fun- 
gus, although quite, closely related to it. 
On both apples and pears the fungus not 
only attacks the fruit, but also the leaves 
on which it forms blotches similar to those 
on the fruit. The affected leaves often 
drop prematurely. Although the affected 
fruits do not rot, their growth is checked 
and they often become distorted and 
cracked. Their market value is greatly 
reduced, because of their unsightly appear- 
ance and they do not keep so well in stor- 
age. 

Fortunately, the disease on both apples 
and pears, may be prevented, at moder- 
ate expense, by spraying the trees three 
times with bordeaux mixture: First, just 
before blooming; second, just after bloom- 
ing; and third, about two weeks after the 
second treatment. If the work is done at 
the proper time and thoroughly, this treat- 
ment may be depended upon to practically 
control scab, although in very wet seasons, 
like the present one‘has been in New York, 
there will be some fruits affected in spite 
of everything that can be done. It should 
be stated that pears are sometimes caused 
to crack by another fungus, the leaf blight 
fungus, which forms numerous small brown 
spots on the fruit. The treatment recom- 
mended for scab will also prevent this 


disease. 
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A Rocky Bluff just cleared of timber is 
an ideal location for an apple orchard. 
Land too rocky for ordinary cultivation is 
a good place for an apple orchard. 





EACH PEACH WRAPPED SEPARATELY. 


PEACHES AS PACKED FOR EXPORT AND 


CRATE OF ELBERTAS, 


FOR COLD STORAGE. 
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A LOAD OF CONNECTICUT PEACHES READY FOR EXPORT 


Foreigners Want American Apples. 





[From Page 290.] 


petition for American apples; “owing to the 
improved conditions of trade generally, we 
look for a good demand.” 

In Scotland the outlook for apples from 
the United States and Canada is the most 
promising for some years, according to 
Boyd, Barrow & Co, Glasgow dealers, who 
urge shippers to forward only good, hard 
winter fruit, and believe remunerative 
prices will be realized, at least up to Christ- 
mas. They recommend as suitable varieties 
for the Scotch markets well colored Kings, 
Baldwins, Spys, Newtowns, Ben Davis, 
Phoenix and large clean Greenings. 

August Stier of Hamburg believes Ger- 
many can take this year liberal quantities 
of American and Canadian apples, provid- 
ed quality is good and price moderate. Un- 
der date of September 6, F. Mann of Ant- 
werp writes us that the European crop is 
a small one, and that he anticipates a good 
trade in American and Canadian apples 
this fall and winter. Belgium, as well as 
Germany and France, will take a good 
quantity of fruit, if quality is satisfactory 
and cost moderate. 





American Progress—In an address at 
Chautauqua lake, N Y, recently, George H. 
Daniels, general passenger agent of the 
New York central railroad, quoted the fol- 
lowing from an English publication: Asan 
illustration of the ability of Americans to 
send our products to foreign countries-in 
competition with the whole world, and to 
show you how general the use of American 
products and American methods has be- 
come in some of those foreign countries: 
“To-day many a foreigner sits down to his 
breakfast made up of a cereal manufac- 
tured at Niagara Falls, a beefsteak from 
Omaha, a slice of bacon from the Mohawk 
Valley, and bread from American wheat, 
ground at Minneapolis. On his way to his 
office, if he lives in London, he can ride in 
a car built in New York, propelled by 
electrical machinery manufactured at 
Schenectady, over a railway constructed by 
American engineers, and largely of Ameri- 
can materials.”’ 


Where Our Starch Is Made—The princi- 
pal commercial sources of starch are ce- 
reals and potatoes. Of the cereals, corn is 
the most important, 76.3% of all the starch 
~ manufactured in this country in the federal 
census year having been produced from it. 
Potatoes were the source of 14%, the re- 
mainder coming from wheat and _ roots 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 





other than potatoes, among them cassava. 
The 297,803,139 lbs .starch produced repre- 
sented an investment in manufacturing ma- 
chinery, buildings and land of $11,671,567. 
The ten leading states in the manufacture 
of starch are New York, with an invested 
capital of $3,547,305, Indiana $2,872,833, Ohio 
$2,073,209, Iowa $700,064, Michigan $408,921. 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maine, Minne- 
sota and Illinois have less than $400,000 each 
invested in starch manufacturing establish- 
ments. Of the 124 starch factories, Maine 
has 45, New York 15, Minnesota eight, Con- 
necticut eight, Wisconsin six, Massachu- 
setts five, Ohio five, Michigan four, Iowa 
four and Indiana four. The states produc- 
ing the majority of potato starch are Maine, 
Minnesota ard Wisconsin in the order 
named. The 33,941,826 pounds potato starch 
produced in 1899 required the use of 237,141,- 
445 pounds of potatoes. 





Leaders in Peanut Culture among the 
southern states maintain about the same 
position year by year, but the total area has 
more than doubled in a decade. According 
to federal census returns for all states, now 
made available, 516,658 acres were under 
peanuts in 1899, compared with only 203,946 
acres ten years earlier. Virginia led with 
117,000 acres, followed by Georgia 100,000, 
North Carolina 96,000, Alabama 79,000, Flor- 
ida 69,000; the prominence of the two last 
named will surprise many who have not 
considered these states as giving much at- 
tention to the crop. The total value of the 
peanut crop in 1899 was placed at $7,271,000, 
covering a total yield of 11,965,000 bushels, 
an average of 60.7 cents per bushel. In the 
accompanying table, leading producing 
states are given in detail, the remainder 
making up the total indicated scattered. 

PEANUTS PRODUCTION IN LEADING STATES 

[In round thousands.] 


Acres. Bushels. Value. 

1899 1889 1899 1889 1899 

UW @ osceccccchae 30 2,508 3568. .S7.00u 
ree arre 117 59 3,714 1,172 2,261 
2 Serer ere. 52 1,436 625 936 
Me G- Piescace ae 18 3,460 421 1,852 
pe) ee 79 24 1,022 278 583 
i. ere rT es 26 968 359 700 
POM: “scscocee. Oe 16 748 523 393 
x. SP eae | 1 185 44 179 





Corn Milling greatly exceeds in impor- 
tance wheat milling in 17 states. In 1900, 
4,590,000 bushels corn were ground in Mas- 
sachusetts mills, against only 27,000 bushels 
wheat; in Georgia, 7,257,000 bushels and 
4,137,000 bushels respectively. Of course in 
most of these states the corn product is 
used for feed rations on the farm, and the 
needed flour is brought in from other 
states. 


Crimson Clover seed in the southern 
states should be sown in late summer or 
early autumn at the rate of 10 to 12 pounds 
per acre. “Have the seedbed well prepared. 
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ENOUGH 


Potash 


in the fertilizer is as necessary as the 
use of the plow to insure a full crop. 
Our books tell how much plant- 
food each crop removes from the 
+ soil, also how best to replace it. 
They are free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street New Yorn 

















APPLES 


Exported to leading and largest apple auctioneers in 
Europe. Established 1819. Capital over $1,000,000. High- 
est references and prices; returns cabled. Consign- 
ments solicited. Cabled market reports, sailings, rates, 
&c., sent. Address C. R. LAWRENCE, 92 State St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


99 kills Prairie Dogs, 
66 Woodchucks, Gophers 
and Grain Insecta. 
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the weevil, but you ing 
FUMA CARBON “"BISULPHIDE” are doing. 
EDWARD YLOR, Penn Yan, N. ¥, 





PERFECTION CURRANT T pi Gold barry Medal of 


Western N. lived 
highest award 7%, ae — rut st at ae 
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ductive, long clusters, best ‘ality. 8s Send for tos desert; Five 
circular. CO. M. HOOKER 8, Rochester, N, ¥. 








TREES best by Test—77 oe 
Fruit Boox free. Lae 
Want MORE SALESMEN 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Soot PAY nisl 


at by lesale pri Apple,Pi 
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for a good roofing or siding of 


IEPONSET = ROOFING. 


(Don't forget thenmame.) ~ 
Twenty 


a ed to thousands of 
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F. W. BIRD & SON, E. Walpole, Mass. Chicago, ill, 











ARROW BRAND peifitin 


ean be laid on 
top of old 
shingles with- 
out tearing off 
the old roof. 
ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO. Send fer free 
136 Water Street, New York. samples. 
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Preparing Dairy Cows for Winter. 


[FromPage291.] 

no elaborate enginery will do the work. 
Prepare an abundance of coarse, bulky 
food, like grass, clover or silage at this 
season and then add to it according to 
conditions, market value of milk, milking 
period of the stock, their condition, the 
stable they may have and very many con- 
tingent fancies or facts that face the judg- 
ment of the owner, a varying quantity of 
concentrates. Put these cows where they 
are comfortable indoors or out and we have 
done about all that we can do for health, 
comfort and profit. 


Using Rank Growth of Cowpeas. 


E. &B VOORHEES, DIRECTOR N J EXPER STA. 


I have two fields of about ten acres each 
in cowpeas on my farm near Bryn Mawr. 
They are very thick, about knee-high, and 
growing rapidly, but have not formed their 
pods, and I suppose therefore will not ma- 
ture seed. The intention was to seed one 
field with wheat and grass this fall, and 
the other field with grass alone. The ques- 
tion is, whether it is better to attempt to 
make hay out of the peas, or whether to 
turn the entire plant under. I do not know 
whether there is any danger of making the 
ground sour by plowing them under, nor 
yet am I sure whether so great a mass of 
vegetable matter, only partially decom- 
posed, would be favorable to the growth of 
the fall crops. In case I conclude to plow 
the entire vine under, would it not be best 
to do so immediately, so that decomposition 
may proceed as far as possible before 
planting the fall crop, thus insuring also 
a firmer seed bed?—[S. D., Pennsylvania. 

The more desirable practice would be to 
eut the cowpeas and make them into hay, 
rather than to turn under the entire plant. 
In this way you obtain a food product rich 
in protein, very useful for feeding with 
the more starchy feeds of the farm, as 
corn; besides reducing any possible danger 
that might result from turning under so 
large an amount of vegetable matter. Of 
course, danger from this would be more 
liable to occur on very light land, and when 
the weather after turning under is very 
warm and moist. Further, experinrents in 
several of the southern states, where the 
cowpea is very generally grown, have 
shown that the yield of grain is quite as 
large when the roots and stubble of the 
cowpea are turned under as when the entire 
plant is used as a green manure. 

It is a desirable practice to use lime when 
large amounts of vegetable matter are 
turned into the soil, and should you not 
cut your crop, I should recommend that 
the crop be limed at the rate of 20 to 25 
bushels of lime per acre. In either case, 
after plowing down you should be par- 
ticular to thoroughly firm the ground 
before seeding. I should advise that the 
crop be cut and that the plowing be done 
immediately, if you intend to seed this fa'L 


Making Beef in Ohio. 


J. M’LAIN SMITH. 


I have always contended that our farmers 
did not keep stock enough, especially neat 
stock. Practically no cattle are fed in this 
immediate vicinity, except dry cows and a 
few indifferent steers, the produce of such 
cows and scrub bulls. In some of the ad- 
joining counties a better grade of cattle 
are kept for feeding, more Shorthorn blood, 
and a few good steers are fed. In this and 
adjoining ‘counties a few small herds of Red 
Polled cattle are starting,*but there are not 
enough as yet to give character to the prod- 
uce. As a rule the cattle in the southwest- 
ern part of Ohio are mongrels, a mixture of 
natives, Jerseys, Holsteins, Shorthorns and 
anything else available. The cows are fair 
milkers, and are chiefly used for produc- 
ing milk and butter. The bull calves are 
commonly sold for veal. 

There has never been a time, I think, 
when good cattle did not pay here—cows 
that give a good yield of milk and produce 


FARM ANIMALS 


a good steer for feeding. Just now they pay 
better than ever. Fat cows are selling in 
our local market up to 5 cents per pound 
live weight, and the better grade of steers 
6 cents. At the same time dairy produce, 
milk, cream and butter (no cheese is made 
here) has been in good demand. What our 
farmers need is a dual purpose cow, a cow 
of fair to good dairy quality, with the size, 
form and feeding capacity to produce good 
steers. Such cattle are, and I think always 
have been, profitable here to the extent 
of consuming the by-products of our grain 
crops and keeping up the fertility: of the 
farm. No farmer in this section should buy 
any needed fertilizer except in the form of 
feed; and those who have pursued this plan, 
with good stock and rational management, 
have always made money, and are making 
money now. 


Experience in Raising Mules. 


JOHN J. SUTER, MISSOURI, 


The mule is large or small, good or bad, 
as you breed him. Occasionally a small 
jack may breed large. These exceptions 
must be noted carefully. But small jacks 
and small mares are uncertain quantities in 
profitable breeding. Good mules can only 
be counted on from good parents. 

Select a good jack of known breeding 
qualities, dark color, light points, big head, 
long ear, big bone, well coupled, and a 
goed, big foot, and standing square on it. 
While I want a large jack as indicated 
above, I want good action, and I want a 
deép, sonorous voice, not a squeaking 
bray. I want him docile and sensible. 

If you want very heavy draft mules, se- 
lect large, heavy, well-formed mares. But 
if you want a fine, stylish, all-purpose mule, 
select a warmer-blooded mare, of good size, 
active, good bay or black. The more style, 
the better and finer the mule. With the 
above suggestions adhered to, you may 
count on some stock that will fill the Dill 
anywhere. I would suggest that neither 
jack nor mare should be overburdened with 
fat before the breeding opens. 

Too many farmers with little plug mares 
will patronize a little tow-headed, squeaky, 
cheap jack, and expect to sell the mule for 
the current price at weaning time. The 
buyer cannot afford to pay nearly so much 
for those little dish-faced, cat-hammed, 
sorry mules. Breed to have the mule 
dropped about April 15 to May 1, so that 
the dam may have good weather, good 
grass, and grow a good colt. 


Stomach Worms in Sheep. 


The wet season has been very favorable 
to the development of animal parasites. 
Prof A. W. Bitting of the Indiana experi- 
ment station in a recent bulletin calls at- 
tention to this fact and states that a great 
many lambs have ded this year from twist- 
ed stomach worm. The symptoms of this 
disease are not very characteristic. The 
lamb appears dull, loses its appetite, has 
an increased thirst and may show an ac- 
cumulation of fluid between the jaws, ac- 
companied by grinding of the teeth. There 
is a stiffness in the hind quarters and the 
lambs lag behind the flock. In severe cases 
there may be evidences of pain, such as 
colic and the eating of unusual material. 
Some die suddenly, but the majority linger 
for a week or two. Old sheep are not very 
much affected. 

The treatment for this trouble is, mix 
one part of coal tar creosote and 100 parts 
of water. With a two-ounce hard rubber 
syringe having a short bit of rubber tub- 
ing on the end, administer one syringe full 
of this mixture to each lamb. Use care not 
to hold the head high or to force the dose 
too rapidly, so as to cause strangulation. 
With such an arrangement, a whole flock 
may be easily treated. One to three treat- 
ments given a few days apart may be nec- 
essary. It is also a good poliey to turn the 
lambs off the regular pasture and put them 


into the corn field. They will do little dam- 
age to the corn, and in eating the lower 
blade and grass, get food free from all con- 
tamination. The main object is to get the 
sheep off the infected pasture. 

Yorkshires in some Canadian tests were 
considered the best breed for Canada, They 
are exceedingly uniform, with practically 
no culls. The packing house to which the 
hogs were shipped reported that ‘the last 
shipment of hogs which you sent us is just 
out of salt. The sides, without exception, 
show a very satisfactory degree of firm- 
ness. Our inspector’s report is that all the 
sides grade No I with respect to hardness. 
Whatever your method of feeding has been 
in regard to these particular hogs, you have 
certainly discovered some system which 
gives very excellent results.” The feed used 
was barley two parts, middlings one part 
by weight, with tares and vetches for green 
stuff. 


Chunks are draft horses, usually grades 
which stand about 15 hands high and weigh 
from 1100 to 1400 pounds. These animals 
are compact, with short legs, an! are val- 
uable draft animals. They, however, do 
not form a distinct class, but embrace a 
lot of horses of the Belgian or Suffolk 
purch order. 








THE SHARPLES 


TUBULAR DAIRY SEPARATOR © 
is guaranteed to yield the farmer a 6 per 
cent greater profit on his investment 
than any other cream separator. Our 
book No. 100 explains why. 
Sharples Co., P, M. Sharples, 

Chicago, liis. West Chester, Pa. 





GPAVINS, RINGBONES, | 
SPLINTS, CURBS, 


And All Forms of Lameness Yicldto 


Cured Spavin and Splint 
Without Leaving Any 
Mark 


Muscoda, Wis.,Feb. 1,°02, 

Dr. B. J. Kendall Co. 
Gentiemen:—Please send 
us your book called “A 
Treatise on the Horse and 
His Diseascs."*I bought 
one bottle of your Spavin 
Cure last year and cured 
one Spavin and one 
Splint with it, without 
leaving a mark. Yours 
truly, Harry Viktora, 

Works thousands of cures annually. Endorsed bythe best 
breeders and horsemen everywhere. Price #1; six for 65. 
As aliniment for ved useithas no equal. Ask your a. 

st for KENDALL’S SPAVIN CURE, also. *. 

reatise on the Horse,” the book free, or address 
DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 








Try it for Yourself 


Ifnot rfectly satisfactory, send it 
mr back to us. The * 


sAmerican scrsnator 


can make this offer, because Italwaye gives satisfaction. 


Buits the most exacting. Price within the reach ofall. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR O0., 
Bor 1054, Bainbridge. N. Y. 
Awarded Medat at Paris 1900. Catalogue free. 














—— NO SPAVINS 


The worst possible spavin can be curedin 
45 minutes. Ringbones, Curbs and Splints 
ust as quick. Not painful and never has 
ailed, etailed information about 
new method sent free to horse owners, 
Wr:te today. Askfor pamphlet No, &2 
) Fleming Bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 























HEAVES CAN BE CURED 


We have a guarantee cure for Heaves, Coughs and Colds. 
yh te eure - your ame refunded. One package by 
mail, kes. exp., with written guarantee to cure 
6.00. WILBUR SEED mEAL 0.2 266 2nd St Milwaukee, Wise 
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Are better and cheaper; no hames; 
wil? not gall but cure sore shoulders. 
Sensible, practical, humane. Sees 
| ® make big money. Write for descriptive 
) catalog and-free territory. 
HOWELL & SPAULDING CO. 
709 State Street, CARO, MICH. 
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New York Dairymen Awake. 


W. W. HALL, SECRETARY. 





Western New York has become aroused 
and being so well adapted to dairying she 
proposes to show the consumers of dairy 
products that if gilt edge goods are wanted 
and they are willing to pay the price, the 
western counties are the proper section to 
place such orders. It behooves the butter 
and cheese makers of the northern and cen- 
tral counties, who have been so successful 
in winning prizes on fine dairy products 
in past conventions, to watch out for their 
laurels in the face of such enthusiasm as 
is being quietly shown by the expert but- 
ter and cheese markers of western New 
York. 

Dairy supply houses who have done so 
much for the success of gatherings of this 
nature are already inquiring for space in 
our exhibition hall. The officers can be 
relied upon to furnish a program for the 
coming convention as they have done in 
the past. Railroads will give us the usual 
reduced rates. Liberal prizes, will be of- 
fered to be competed for in addition to the 
silver cups, silver and gold medals now 
being stored in the vaults of the Geneva 
experimental station, which will be com- 
peted for by those who tied on them at 
our last convention. 

To insure results where co-operation is 
needed, we must keep up our dairy organ- 
izations, and no better opportunity is of- 
fered than to join the New York state 
dairyman’s association, attend the con- 
vention and assist to make this the most 
powerful organization known to dairymen. 
The diagram of our exhibition hall will 
soon be ready. for distribution, when we 
will be ready to receive orders for space. 
Anyone wishing to become a life member of 
the association can do so by applying to 
Secretary W. W. Hall, Gouverneur, N Y. 
is December 9-12, 1902. 


Barnyard Taste in Cheese. 


JOSEPH L. HILLS, VT EX STA. 








We are troubled a great deal in our fac- 
tory, with barnyard taste in our cheese. 
The cheese makers are unable to detect 
any smell or taste of manure when milk is 
delivered at factory, but after the cheese 
have reached a certain stage in curing, 
about three weeks old, the taste of manure 
begins to develop and grows stronger as 
they undergo the process of curing. Some- 
times we have it once in two or three days, 
but usually once in about two weeks, when 
one whole vat will be so affected.—[S. V. 

The chances are that the trouble is 
caused by some bacterial taint, and that 
this is derived from the milk of some one 
of the patrons. The delay, however, in the 
development of the taint makes it diffi- 
cult to determine this fact with certainty. 
However, it may be possible for you to get 
at it by adopting what is known as the 
‘Wisconsin curd test. If you have not got 
the apparatus, you can make a fair sub- 
stitute for it by using as many thorougily 














AYRSHIRE BULL, LOOK ME OVER. 


This handsome bull heads the herd of L. 
S. Drew & Son of Chittenden county, Vt. 
Although. kept strictly for breeding pur- 
poses he is a fine type of a show animal 
and has been very successful in securing 
prizes in the ring. He was three years old 
when this picture was taken. He was bred 
by C. M. Winslow & Son of Vermont, sire 
Douglas Drummond, dam Rose Clenna. 








steamed and sterilized fruit jars aS you 
have patrons. Make these jars absolutely 
clean and thoroughly scald them out, num- 
ber them according to your patrons and 
take a sample of each patron’s milk, one 
in each jar, filling it about two-thirds full 
Warm these in a tank of water to about 
98 degrees, putting the thermometer in the 
water and not in the milk, and keeping 
each jar covered. Then add to each sam- 
ple ten drops of rennet extract, mix with a 
rotary motion, allow the curd to stand 20 
minutes, cut with a fine case knife, being 
certain thoroughly to sterilize the knife 
in boiling hot water between each jar, so 
as not to contaminate one lot with the 
germs from another. 

After settling pour the whey off, allow to 
settle still more and pour again, firming the 
curd. Keep these curds in the jars for from 
six to 12 hours in a covered vat warmed 
to 98 degrees. During this time the bacte- 
rial infection, if any exists, will cause gas 
development, and those milks which have 
bad flavors, spongy textures, etc, may be 
detected, and the lot of milk from whence 
the trouble came may be removed. This 
procedure is not certain to work, but is the 
mcst likely thing which I can suggest. I 
know of no weed that is apt to cause 
troubles of this character. I think you 
would do well to send a sample of the 
cheese which shows the trouble to Dr L. L. 
Van Slyke of the New York experiment 
station, Geneva, N_ Y. That station 
has done a large amount of work on cheese 
and upon the various fermentations which 
cause cheese troubles. 





Feed Cows Frequently—tTests at various 
stations seem to indicat2 that dairy cows 
fed three times a day give more milk and 
make a greater gain in live weight than 
when fed only twice a day. 
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Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Has won success far beyond the effect 
of advertising only. 
The secret of its wonderful popular- 
ity is explained by its unapproachable 
Merit. 
Based upon a prescription which 
cured people considered incurable, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Unites the best-known vegetable rem- 
edies, by such a combination, propor- 
tion and process as to have curative 
power peculiar to itself. 

Its cures of scrofula, eczema, psori- 
asis, and every kind of humor, as well 
as catarrh and rheumatism—prove 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The best blood purifier ever produced. 
Its cures of dyspepsia, loss of appe- 
tite and that tired feeling make it the 
greatest stomach tonic and strength- 
restorer the world has ever known. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is a thoroughly good medicine. Begin 
to take it TO-DAY. Get HOOD’S. 


Shoulder 
Lameness: 


Your horse is liable to 
go lame inthe shoulder 
any day. He is not wise 
who is not prepared to 

= treatit. The best known 


method is the use of 
ABSORBINE. 
You have in your hands at the same time the 


ac 8a, 
be afraid of blistering the skin or taking the hair 
off. lt leaves no sign of its application. 
$2.00 per bottle delivered. We send on request 
@ valuable book free, treating of diseases of 
animals. Write for it. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


PBIB PPI PPP DID PPP 
LUMP JAW 
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eM) you ask for Pamphiet & 
Union Steck Yards, ‘Chieage, 
onal 
ABORTION ¢erisisnat afta 
centa and failure to 
breed. Kelicess Oo 


dition Powder isa positive cure for these diseases. te 
for circular: address H. W. Keliogg Co., St. Paul, Minn, 











When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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WHY DO PROGRESSIVE DAIRYMEN BUY THE U. S. SEPARATOR? 


Because they know that they will have one then that possesses more of the qualities 
that go to make up a perfect cream separator than any other make. 











That the U. S. Skims Cleaner is an established fact, it having proved its superiority in this 
point at the Pan-American Model Dairy, where it made the World’s Record of .0138 for an average 
of 50 consecutive runs, which has never been equalled by any other make of separator in the world. 


That the U. S.is more durable is being shown daily in dairies all over the country by those 
who have used other makes, but who are now using the U. S. 


That the U. S. is more simple is easily seen by everyone who has eyes. 
That the U. S. is the safest, with its gears all enclosed, everyone can understand. 
That the U. 5. is easy to operate is testified to by its users. 


For more reasons and copies of letters from hundreds of users certifying to the truth of the above statements, 
write for our special Dairy Separator catalogue. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year. 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance 5 ang 

er yea A year’s subscription free for a club of ¢ 
Bubexript ions can commence at any time during = 
year. pecimen copy free, 

FUREIGN SUBSCRIPTrIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

gg a The date opposite your name on your 
pee pper, shows to what time your subscription 

cae. Thus Jan03 shoms B03; PebOd te ek has been re- 
qathed up to January 1, to February 1, 1903, 
and so on, Some ty is required after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

DISCONTIi. U ANCES—Responsible subscribers will con. 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are 
notified by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages 
must be paid. If you do not wish the journal continned 
for another year after your subscription has expired, 
you should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions, Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents er agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertion. iscounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on application 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exch: ange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. The American 
Agricuiturist is unquestionably the best and cheapest 
medi‘ in which to advertise for rural business in the 
Middle or Southern States. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this journal. 
This guarantee is irrevocable and means just what it 
8a. It means that no advertisement is allowed in our 
columns until we are satisfied that the advertiser is 
absolutely reliable and that any subscriber can safely do 
business with him. It further means that if any sub 
scriber is swindled through any advertisement in our 
columns, we will reimburse him for the full amount of 
his loss. Complaint, however, must made within one 
week from date of any unsatisfactory transaction, with 
qeects, etc, so that the matter can be adjusted while all 

circumstances are fresh in mi We do not, of course, 
guarantee that one advertiser's ‘goods are better than 
another’s, but we do guarantee that the advertiser will 
furnish the article he advertises on the terms stated. 
It is a condition of this contract that in writing to ad- 
vertisers you state that you saw their advertisement in 
American Agriculturist. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or registered sete. although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
will be accepted for amounts less than $1, one-cent 
stamps 0 preferred. Money orders, checks and fts 
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The greatest convenience that could be 
bestowed upon the American people is a 
simple postal currency. The difficulty and 
inconvenience of remitting small sums 
through the mails at present is an outrage 
on civilizaton. Congress should enact the 
pending postal currency bill without delay. 
This can be accomplished if everyone in- 
terested will at once drop a postal to their 
senators and representative at Washington 
demanding speedy action on this reform, 

In feeding grain on the farm where it is 
grown, two profits are made—the feeding 
value and the manurial value. When ‘the 
grain is sold the manurial value is lost 
and the farm begins to run down in fertil- 
ity. Thousands of eastern farms have be- 
come unprofitable because of the practice 
of selling much and putting little . back. 
But farmers of New York, New England, 
Pennsylvania, etc, are now more than ever 
alive to the necessity of returning to the soil 
needed fertilizing material. It is encourag- 
ing to know that mixed farming and the 
rearing and feeding of live stock are on the 
increase, for in such a system lies the most 
profitable and best type of agriculture for 
the average farmer. 

a 

Economy in power for use on the farm is 
always pertinent. Especially so at the open- 
ing of the fall, with its seasonable work in 
grinding feed, sawing wood, pumping or 
heating water, cutting ensilage, etc. Along 
this line American Agriculturist will present, 
beginning this week, an interesting and val- 
uable record of experiences of farmers with 
the gasoline engine as a motive power. Con- 
tributions in response to our prize offers for 


EDITORIAL 


best statements, announced early in the 
summer, have proved most generous from 
practically every section of the country. 
Many of these will be printed in these pages 
during the coming weeks, affording valua- 
ble hints for users of farm engines of what- 
ever description. The judging of the many 
excellent articles required the closest scru- 
tiny. The first prize winner, securing $12 
in cash, is G. A. Lazier of Rochelle, [Il]; 
second prize, $8, goes to George W. Carey 
of Griswoldville, Mass, and the third prize, 
$5, to A. Jay Short of Clifton Springs, N Y. 


Dairymen who have been sending their 
milk to New York have had a rough road 
to travel for many years. To assist pro- 
ducers and pave the way for a system of 
co-operation, American Agriculturist or- 
ganized the five states milk producers’ 
association. That this was one of the most 
important steps ever taken by dairymen 
in this territory has been shown many 
times. Although the organization has had 
many difficulties to overcome, its officers 
have held together with a definite object 
in view, and after several years of hard 
conscientious work, co-operative creamery 
associations were organized and numerous 
buildings erected along the various lines 
of railroads leading into New York. We 
have contended for a long time that the 
proper thing to do is to pool all these 
creameries together in one businesslike in- 
dependent organization. The officers of the 
five states association have been working 
toward this end for some time and are to 
be congratulated upon the initial steps 
effected at the recent meeting at Bingham- 
ton. We believe that milk producers may 
soon control the situation so far as to have 
a voice in the determination of the price 
of milk in New York markets. Dairymen 
all over the territory should fall in line, 
organizing new creameries where they are 
needed, and join this association as soon 
as possible. The outlook is promising, and 
if the dairy interests will work as one man, 
there is no doubt the situation will speedily 
change in their favor. 


These terrible fires in the forests of the 
northwest must be stopped. National as well 
as state interests demand it. Destructive 
as the recent fires have been, they are only 
one of frequent instances of enormous de- 
struction of valuable forests throughout the 
mountain region of our western country. 
The effect of forests on rainfall, on the con- 
servation of water for irrigation and the 
welfare of the whole western half of the 
United States, is such that this problem 
is no longer a western one alone. It is a 
national proposition, for anything that se- 
riously interferes with the best develop- 
ment of our western states reacts also 
against the east and south. There must be 
co-operation on the part of local, county, 
state and national authorities to prevent 
the repetition of these disastrous confla- 
grations. A century will not fully restore 
the injury done by the great forest fires in 
the northwest during the present month. 


Southeastern Pennsylvania has enjoyed a 
creditable fair under Lancaster county’s 
management. This taking the place, in 
some degree, of a state fair, it is a matter 
of congratulation that it has bcen con- 
ducted on a clean, dignified basis with 
commendable effort to make it take a 
place as an educational factor in Penn- 
sylvania farm life. The fair held last week 
at Lancaster should prove the beginning 
of broad-minded and greater efforts for. an- 
other year. 


The details of the plan for shipping fruits 
and vegetables without ice are being kept 
a profound secret, while extensive tests are 
being carried on. So far as known the proc- 
ess consists of burning some kind of pow- 
der-in a closed car and allowing the fruit 
to remain in the gaseous atmosphere” for 
several hours. The gas is permitted to es- 
cape before the fruit reaches its destination. 


If the method proves successful, the per- 
ishable product trade will be revolutionized. 
Until details are given to the public there 
will be no great amount of enthusiasm. It 
is difficult to conceive of a gas that will 
prevent deterioration without injuriously 
affecting any perishable product, but we 
are always ready to be convinced. It is a 
poor policy during these days of wonder- 
ful progress to say that a thing cannot be 
done. In Petaluma, Cal, recently, a secret 
process from which much was expected 
caused the loss of many tons of cherries. 


Has it ever occurred to you that by get- 
ting up a club or a large order for the 
different merchants which you see adver- 
tising in this paper, you cannot only get 
good goods, but secure an extra discount, 
this representing quite a good many dol- 
lars in numerous cases, which you could 
put in your own pocket. Any reader can go 
among his friends and solicit their orders 
for different things advertised, and by plac- 
ing a large order get very low prices. That 
you may sure of the best of treatment, 
you should mention you saw the advevtise- 
ment in this paper. Read ovr guarantee 
printed in first column of this page. 

“Even if the war is brief, it will probably 
involve the expenditure of 1000 millions of 
dollars that otherwise would go into the 
arts of peace.” Such was the conclusion 
of our editorial in American Agriculturist, 
April 30, 1898. It was denounced in some 
quarters as excessive, but the facts are 
that during the four years ended June 30, 
1902, fully $700,000,000 has been expended, 
and the end is still distant. This is not 
uttered in any spirit of criticism—for the 
war had to be—but is confirmation of the 
estimate made under difficult conditions. 
Spain would have sold out its interest in 
Cuba for a fraction of our expenditure to 
date upon this war. To have paid a fancy 
price for every slave in 1860 would have 
been vastly cheaper in money, not to say 
blood, than war. Perhaps it is useless to 
mentally speculate on these things but it is 
interesting and perhaps instructive. 





Jottings from the Farmers. 


In regard to the Erie canal proposed 
steal of $60,000,000, which the projectors will 
try and railroad through the legislature 
next winter, I am willing to acknowledge 
it would be a very nice thing for a few poli- 
ticians, making a few more millionaires in 
the state. But I want to ask just how it 
will benefit the taxpayers. Nearly 90% of 
the taxes are paid by real estate and not 
to exceed 10% of the farmers of New York 
could by any means receive benefit of any 
kind by the expenditure of this vast sum. 
On the other hand, they would be obliged 
to pay that vast amount for the benefit of 
the few in this state. The great grain- 
raising plains of the west are the only ones 
who receive benefits from the canal. If 
they want it enlarged, the farmers of New 
York are quite willing they should do it. 
Let those interested in farming use all 
their influerce to check this gigantic 
scheme. Scrd men to the legislature who 
will oppose it. Should it be submitted to 
the voters, go to the polls en masse and 
vote it down.—[A. H. Murphy, Cattaraugus 
County, N Y 


Farmers do not co-operate. Each buys 
and sells as he pleases. Much of his mer- 
chandise is perishable, and how is he to 
apply any means to keep it from perish- 
ing, when he has more to sell? I think the 
farmers should have schedule prices for a 
greater part of their produce. Some sell 
butter at 20 cents per pound, others at 40 
cents, eggs are sold the same way. Pota- 
toes are sold for various prices, as are 
fruits and vegetables. The farmer does not 
secure as much profit from sales as he 
should. Where is the remedy?—[Mrs H. A. 
Carter, Wolcott, Ct. 








State Fair Aftermath. 


—_——-— 


New York farmers never had a better op- 
portunity of visiting the state fair than in 
a recent week. Never before have so many 
people visited the state fair grounds in one 
week. The commissioners, as well as Sec- 
retary S. C. Shaver, deserve much credit 
for the successful management of the asso- 
ciation this season. While the exhibits in 
all departments, with the exception of 
horses and farm machinery, ranged from 
25 to 50% less than last year, the character 
and general make up was as good as ever 
seen on the grounds. The lack in the num- 
ber of exhibits was not due solely to the 
management, but to a combination of cir- 
cumstances which tended tO lessen the en- 
tries in the various departments as noted in 
American Agriculturist at the time. 

ENTRANCE FEES TOO HIGH, 

One of the most unfortunate occurrences 
in the management of the fair was the 
change of time at a very late date, which 
materially lessened the exhibits in many 
departments, owing to its conflict with 
local and other state fairs. The most im- 
portant item which the management had to 
face and which discouraged exhibitors, was 
the 10% first premium basis required as an 
entry fee in all departments except horses 
and farm machinery. From this year’s ex- 
perience in New York and from data gath- 
ered from other organizations in various 
parts of the country, it would seem that 
this fee is entirely too high and too general. 
When exhibitors of live stock are obliged 
to pay an entry fee of this sort, in addition 
to stall rent, bedding, etc, many of them 
will hesitate a long time before they will 
exhibit again under such conditions. It 
was a general complaint among exhibitors, 
practically all departments, that the fee 
was entirely too high and out of propor- 
tion with the premiums and other accom- 
modations offered. 

While we believe that a percentage basis 
is the correct one on which entry fees 
should be determined, there can be no ques- 
tion that the fees should be more carefully 
classified. Perhaps three divisions might 
suit all classes of exhibitors. A 10% fee 
on first premiums in the horse department 
would be entirely too low. This depart- 
ment should pay more. In other general 
live stock departments it is much too high, 
and entirely out of place in the fruit, 
flower, vegetable and general farm prod- 
ucts departments. A 5% rating in all de- 

tments of live stock, with the exception 

horses, with a nominal charge for stall 
rent, if such is necessary, including bed- 
ding, would seem to be more in keeping 
with the ideas of exhibitors and the entry 
fee charged in many other states, partic- 
ularly Ohio, where the best grounds and 
buildings in this country are maintained. 
The entry fee should be exceedingly small, 
if any is charged in the fruit, flower, veg- 
etable and general farm products depart- 
ments. Unlike live stock, material of this 
sort has little or no value after it has been 
exhibited for a week and is usually almost 
a total loss to the exhibitor. The entry fee 
should be light, with a more liberal pre- 
mium classification and free space. 


FOR A PERMANENTLY SUBSTANTIAL BASIS, 


No set of men can manage a state fair 
association without making occasional mis- 
takes. Ohio last year suffered severely on 
account of a two weeks’ fair, the lessons 
from which have been very valuable there 
to the board of management, although a 
very costly one. The lessons learned from 
the 10%. entry fee this year in New York 
may bring about a more just and equal 
classification in the future. There is every 
reason to believe that the board of commis- 
sioners intend to place every department 
on a classified basis, so far as fees are con- 
cerned, in keeping with the interests they 
represent and on a par with fair associa- 
tions in other states. 

In a great state like New York the men 
who have charge of her affairs should not 
hesitate to make more liberal appropria- 
tions for the maintenance of the state fair. 
A suitable appropriation should be made 
every few years for the erection of a build- 
ing of a permanent character. In a short 
time every department would thus be per- 
manently equipped, and the institution a 
credit to the state, the continued prestige 
of which depends in no small way upon its 
farmers. It is to be hoped that our law 
makers will in the near future open their 
eyes to the necessity of more liberal ap- 





AGRICULTURAL FAIRS 


propriations along this line and the conse- 
quent permanent establishment of this in- 
stitution at Syracuse on a more compre- 
hensive basis. 

— eS Or. 


Keystone Farmers at the Fair. 





After several years of indifferent fairs, 
Lancaster county, Pa, arose to the occa- 
sion this season, and last week presented 
a creditable exhibit, worth the support of 
farmers. The displays were much more 
numerous and diversified than those of re- 
cent years, and the attendance was large. 
The management was somewhat handai- 
capped by inexperience, practically every 
man connected with the association in an 
active capacity being a novice in the fair 
line. There was a noticeable lack of sys- 
tem in all of the departments outside of 
the horse racing, and. worse than all, neg- 
lect on the part of a large portion of the 
exhibitors, especially in the poultry depart- 
ment, to have their names on their ex- 
hibits. 

GOOD DISPLAY OF POULTRY AND CATTLE, 

The poultry tent, comparatively, was the 
best of all the departments. The exhibits 
were numerous, and expert fanciers pro- 
nounced it one of the best collections of 
fowl that had ever been seen at an agricul- 
tural fair. One of the showiest features 
was a magnificent collection of imported 
pheasants of brilliant plumage, by G. B. 
Marrow of Lancaster, G. A. W. Bell of 
Baltimore, also had a fine exhibit, embrac- 
ing chickens, geese, pigeons and Belgian 
hares. Other large exhibitors were Dr E. 
H. Witmer, Neffsville; Exmont poultry 
farm, Lebanon, which carried away nearly 
100 first premiums; Clare Point stock farm, 
Ephrata; J. C. Bruckhart, Lititz, and 
George M. Woods, New Holland. 

Few of the excellent herds of Lancas- 
ter county were represented in the cattle 
depirtment. The exhibit was one of great 
merit and in size was far in excess of any 
the past several years. Among the notable 
exhibits were those of G. W. Milliken of 
Youngstown, O, 14 head of Herefords, in- 
cluding the. bull Thanksgiving; E. Trotter 
Price, Spotswood farm, Broadax, Pa, 14 
head of Guernseys, with the bull Cock of 
the Walk; Frank Howe, Jr, Orvilla farms, 
11 head of Jersey cattle; John Grosh, Neffs- 
ville, 11 head of Jerseys; M. G. Esbenshade, 
Bellaire stock dairy farm, eight head of 
Holsteins and Jerseys. 

SHEEP, SWINE AND HORSES, 

There were few exhibitors of sheep. Folly 
farm, Abington, Pa, showed 11 head of 
Shropshires, and E. Campbell & Son, Pitts- 
field, O, 12 head of Southdowns, 12 of Ox- 
fords, ten ef Merinos, eight Dorsets and 11 


Delaines. The exhibit of hogs was also 
small. William Lindsay, Plainfield, N J, 
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showed 47 head of Yorkshire and Essex; E. 
Campbell & Son, Pittsfield, O, 18 of Duroc- 
Jerseys, and Andrew Lane, Neffsville, Pa, 
a sow with eight suckling Chester-Whites. 

The horse department was more notable 
for the quality than the size. While the 
exhibit was comparatively large, and a 
marked improvement over what has here- 
tofore passed as the equine part of the fair, 
it was small compared to what is expect- 
ed hereafter by the management. As stat- 
ed above, what was there were of the fin- 
est, and made this department one of spe- 
cial interest. W. C. Freeman of Cornwall, 
Pa, exhibited six head, including the hack- 
ney stallions Derby Danegoat and Roman- 
tic. Ex-Senator J. D, Cameron sent from 
the Donegal stock farm 11 blooded ani- 
mals with the stallions Royalty and Count 
and the mare Rebecca and colt. The larg- 
est single exhibitor was the Grand View 
stock farm near Lancaster. It is composed 
of 17 thoroughbreds, including the hackney 
stallion Danesfort and the mare Frou Frou 
and colt. Frou Frou holds the world’s rec- 
ord as a yearling to a high wheel sulky. 
Another big breeder, Thomas A. Willson 
of the Clare Point stock farm at Ephrata, 
exhibited the stallions Doctor Dewey and 
Director. The stallion Arcade, owned by 
Mayor Vance McCormick, practically com- 
pleted the special features of this depart- 
ment. 


IMPLEMENTS AND FARM MACHINERY. 


The farm implement and machinery 
exhibit was the greatest and best ever 
shown here, and exhibitors report an un- 
precedented number of sales. The Colum- 
bia wagon company of Columbia exhibited 
a dozen of its noted wagons; Reese & Co, 
Columbus, Ind, traction engines and thresh- 
ers; Foos Manufacturing company of 
Springfield, O, engines, threshers and im- 
plements; A. Buch Sons, Elizabethtown, 
Pa, lawn swings, corn shellers, rollers and 
harrows; Aultman Co, Canton, O, portable 
engine, thresher, road scraper, corn husker, 
fodder cutter and traction engine; A. B. 
Farquhar, York, harrows, grain drills, port- 
able engine and separator. 

The exhibit of fruit was not encouraging 
either in quality or quantity. Some ap- 
proached the highest grade. Under the cir- 
cumstances the exhibit could be called fair 
anu its best results no doubt will be in 
ealling attention to the necessity of using 
more stringent measures to destroy the San 
Jose scale and other pests of fruit trees. 
The farmer’s wife seemed to have forgot- 
ten about the domestic department, for it 
was more apparent in name than fact. 
With the. assurance of honesty and fair 
judgment in awards, the payment of pre- 
miums, and on the whole a fairly clean 
amusement section, the management re- 
gard the fair as greater in success than 
the confidence for a big exhibition next year. 
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[Marketing 


By F. A. WAUGH. A Practical Guide to the Pick 
ing, Storing, Shipping and Marketing of Fruit’ Wh:k 
there are many books on the growing of fruit, this @ 
the first one on the equally important work of ‘handling 
and selling it. The principal subjects covered are th 
fruit market, fruit picking, sorting and packing, ths 
fruit storage, evaporating, canning, statistics of the fruit 
trade, fruit package Jaws, commission dealers and dealing, 
ete, etc. The important subjects of the fruit package anc 
eold storage are especially well and comprehensively 
treated. No progressive fruit grower. whether raisins 
fruit on a large or a small scale can afford to be without 
this most valuable book. Dlustrated, 5x7 inches, 250 pages. 
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Makes Good Income from Fruit Growing. 


Among the prominent farmers of the Hud- 
son river valley is W. D. Barns of Orange 
county, who for more than 75 years has oc- 
cupied the same farm. The system pur- 
sued has been radically changed twice in 
that time. Originally a small dairy was 
kept, butter sold, pork raised for market, 
wheat, rye, oats, corn, hay and potatoes 
cultivated, beef fattened and poultry not 
neglected as a source of income. During 
the 60’s milk was in great demand and 
brought high prices. It was not difficult 
mor expensive to change from _ general 
farming to milk production and the change 
was made. Soon the price of milk fell off 
and fruit growing was taken up in connec- 
tion with milk production. Gradually 
fruit growing was extended and dairying 
lessened, it having been found that just 
at the time cows needed particular atten- 
tion it was necessary to be preparing fruit 
for shipment. 

Now and for 20 years past nearly the 
whole farm is devoted to fruit culture, 
only enough pasture land retained to keep 
two cows and afford night pasture for the 
teams. The farm contains 86 acres, of 
which about 75 is or soon will be in fruit. 
Strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, cur- 
rants, gooseberries, grapes, cherries, apples, 
pears and peaches are grown. There are 
two reasons for growing so many kinds 
of fruit: The income will be more uniform, 
and necessary help can be kept through the 
entire season, thus assuring greater effi- 
ciency. Mr Barns has been prominently 
identified with agricultural and horticultu- 
ral societies of the state, having been for 
many years connected with the Orange 
county agricultural society, the western 
New York horticultural society and the 
Eastern New York horticultural society, 
now merged with the New York fruit grow- 
ers. 


NEW YORK. 
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New and Old Friends—Farmers in On- 
tario and Monroe counties will within a 
short time be enabled to 
greet subscription agents 
of American Agriculturist, 
who are making their an- 
nual canvass of farm sec- 
tions of central and west- 
ern New York. Mr C. C. 
Abbe is personally known 
to a great many in this 
territory, over which he 
has traveled so many 
times. Associated with 
him this year is Mr Ethan 
Hutchins, whose portrait 
is here presented. Mr 
Hutchins is new to this part of the empire 
state, yet is acquainted with its agricultu- 
ral conditions and its principal crops. 


Hancock, Delaware Co, Sept 22—Frost 
damaged some corn and late buckwheat. 
Oats harvested a good crop. Potatoes 
blighted about Aug 1 and fields that prom- 
ised well not half a crop. Unusual large 
acreage of corn, but too late to ripen. Ap- 
ples promise about fair. 


Cambridge, Washington Co, Sept 22—Po- 
tatoes rotting some. Corn late, oats yielded 
well. <A large crop of hay of very fair qual- 
ity was gathered. 


Northumberland, Saratoga Co, Sept 22— 
Potatoes are mostly a failure, blight struck 
them and tops all dead. They are worth 
$1.50 p bbl. Saratoga creamery paid 16%c 
Pp lb for butter last month. Farmers are 
trying for free delivery of mail in this sec- 
tion. They are nearly through sowing 
rye. Corn crop a failure on account of 
wet cold weather. A frost early in Sept 
ruined the corn in this section. 


Lock Sheldrone, Sullivan Co, Sept 23— 
As a tule, crops are more or less of a fail- 
ure with the exception of oats. Potatoes 
died from blight, corn is very backward 
and poor and buckwheat will be a very 
light crop. Andrew Ebert and C. J. Smith 
are digging their wells deeper, as their 
supply of water runs short every summer. 


Chatham, Columbia Co—The Columbia 


Co agricultural society’s 62d annual fair was 
held at Chatham. On account of the 
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MR HUTCHINS, 


threatening weather the attendance on the 
first three days was not as large as last 
year. The agricultural and stock exhibits 
were larger than ever before, in fact, the 
number of cattle and sheep on exhibition 
was greater than at the N ¥ state fair. On 
grange day Hon Aaron Jones of Ind, grand 
master national grange, delivered an ad- 
dress. Gov Odell was present and delivered 
an address one day, 


Danville, Steuben Co, Sept 22—Hay crop 
in this town was good, but much damaged 
by rain. Wheat and rye did well and oats 
were a big crop. Beans are very nearly a 
failure, corn light and late, much of it 
liable to be frostbitten. Large crop of ap- 
ples, but much imperfect fruit. In the 
towns of Rathbone and Woodhull, Steuben 
Co, hay and potatoes very light, oats 
heavy. 

Carlton Station, Orleans Co—Apple crop 
is fine. Prices are very satisfactory and 
many growers have sold their entire or- 
chards from $2 to $2.25 p bbl. Albert Wood 
sold his orchard of 23 acres for $7000 and 
picks it down. The peach crop in both Or- 
leans and Niagara counties is surprisingly 
fine along the lake front and back four or 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


they come to us in the schedules from the 
members. It makes no difference to me 
whether apples are $1 or $5 p barrel, as my 
orchards are not yet in bearing and the old 
trees supply all we want for our own use 
and nothing more, so there is no object in 
making the figures other than as they show. 
The facts in the case are, that this assn 
is doing more to make buyers pay what 
fruit is worth than any other agency which 
has ever exerted an influence in New York 
state, and many of them are sore and are 
attempting to discredit the assn in every 
way. Many members report to me_ that 
they have offered and have sold their ap- 
ples at from $2.25 to $2.70 p bbl, and it is 
equally a true fact that in sections where 
we have no membership to speak of, apples 
are sold as low as $1 p bbl.—[F. E. Dawley, 
Secretary. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co, Sept 22—The 
Borden condensery at this place made prices 
with the farmers for six months’ milk. They 
have agreed to pay for Oct $1.45 p 100 lbs, 
Nov $1.55, Dec $1.65, Jan $1.65, Feb $1.50, 
Mar $1.40. The prices are satisfactory and 
the patrons’ confidence in the company is 
greatly strengthened. Milk production is 
good. 




















though not a large crop, the fruit is smooth and well 


NIAGARA COUNTY (N. Y.) BARTLETTS FOR BUFFALO. 


Bartlett pears in Niagara county, N Y, this season are of splendid quality. Al- 


formed. Our illustration, 


taken recently by an American Agriculturist representative, shows a lot of first-class 
Bartletts grown and packed on the Appleton Hall fruit farm of Dr Charles A. Ring. 
The fruit is carefully graded, packed in third-bushel baskets and covered with red 


netting. 


In this condition it is sold mostly in Buffalo and local markets. 


Dr Ring has 


put the bulk of his Bartlett crop in cold storage, packed in bushel boxes. 


five miles. The fruit is very large and of 
excellent quality, and prices are good. The 
grape crop, though somewhat late, is an 
average one. 


Penn Yan, Yates Co—Grape grwers re- 
port that rot still continues. The excessive 
rotting will make the process of gathering 
the crop more difficult and slower, and the 
marketing season will be extended over a 
longer period than usual. 


State Fair Grounds—The park at the 
entrance of the state fair grounds this sea- 
son at Syracuse was never in better and 
more attractive condition. Much credit is 
due Supt Smith for the work he has ac- 
complished with so little available money. 
Only $400 were set aside for decorative pur- 
poses this last year. The state fair grounds 
needs a small greenhouse suitable for prop- 
agating and wintering plants. 


New York Fruit Growers’ Assn—Re- 


ports have come to me from various sec- 
tions that apple buyers are stating that our 
reports are not correct and that we are at- 
empting to cut down the current crop. You 
may declare emphatically to all such state- 
ments that they are false, as the reports 
from this office are given to you exactly as 


ONTARIO. 


The Provincial Fair held in Kingston, 
the last week in August, was. very 
good. Large herds of cattle, sheep and 
swine were exhibited. Within the principal 
hall could be seen beautiful fancywork, 
paintings and many elegant furs, such as 
boas, coats, jackets, etc, for which the Ca- 
nadian market is famous. One notable fea- 
ture of the fair was that the ground was 
not half taken up by side shows, etc. It is 
simply a country exhibition and much en- 
joyed by those attending. 


MARYLAND. 


One of the Finest Crops of Peaches har- 


vested in Md this season came from the 
promising orchards of Dr E. P. Magruder, 
Prince George co, a short distance from 
Washington, D C. The crop netted about 
$2 per six basket carrier. Dr Magruder 
is an enthusiast in fruit culture, beginning 
a few years ago testing a few varieties 
which were particularly adapted to soil and 
climatic conditions in his section. By care- 
ful management and good judgment he has 
shown that peaches and other fruits can 
be brought to a high state of perfection in 











fis locality. At-the same time his invest- 
ment has returned him a good dividend and 
is exceedingly promising for the future. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Schuy:kiil, Chester Co, Sept 22—The 
drouth was broken by a good rain recently 
which put ground in fine condition for 
plowing and seeding to winter grain. More 
than the usual acreage is being sown. Po- 
tatoes a large crop, tubers large and of 
good quality but rotting some. 

Patton, Cambria Co—Late corn suf- 
fered from drouth and cool weather.Oats a 
heavy crop. Potatoes seem to be all right 
in quantity and quality, though some rot. 
There is not much seeding done as yet. 
Farmers are waiting for rain to insure 
germination. 


Vicksburg, Union Co, Sept 22—Farmers 
are seeding their wheat, since a few show- 
ers put the ground in a moist condition. 
Corn being cut and is a good crop. Pota- 
toes a large crop, but blighted and are rot- 
ting some. They are dull at 25c p bu. A 
great deal of second growth clover hay was 
made to supplement the short crop of June. 
Clover made the best second growth in 24 
years and seed will be made if it fills well. 
Apples are low in price, due in part to the 
strike. A-hard wind storm blew off many 
on the 9th. Fresh cows in good demand 
and three carloads were shipped from this 
place recently. The county fair begins Sept 
23. Much threshing has been done, and 
wheat averages 21 bus p acre, oats run from 
40 to 65 bus. New wheat 70c, oats 30c, but- 
ter 18c and eggs 18c, fat hogs 7c 1 w, young 
chickens 10c. 

Milton, Ncrthumberland Co, Sept 22— 
Some farmers have finished seeding, others 
still have considerable plowing to do. Ap- 
ples fine, but only half crop. Potatoes rot- 
ting and crops not large. Oats heavy, corn 
only medium. Hay was a short crop, but 
second crop clover was very large and great 
quantity cut. 


Avonia, Erie Co—The onion crop is short, 
in fact, the poorest we have ever grown in 
the past 12 years. Average yield is about 
150 bus p acre, against 250 bus last year, 
and farmers have sold freely at 75 cents.— 
i. as 


Farmers’ Institutes have been arranged 
for every county in the state. This work 
will be in charge of Deputy Sec Martin. 
Two lecturers will be furnished by the state 
department for each, institute. The state 
has been divided into five sections and the 
institutes will begin Dec 1 and close early 
in March. Special information can be got- 
ten through the dept of agri at Harrisburg. 


The Wattsburg Fair, held _ recently, 


had some exhibits of good cattle, while 
in sheep and hogs display small but 
of good quality. The showing in 
home cooking, canned fruits, fruits 
and vegetables, in agricultural hall, 
Was very good. Floral hall had its custom- 
ary excellent showing of needlework, home 
grown flowers and house plants. But little 
farm machinery was shown. 


Amity, Erie Co—If frost holds off a few 


days longer, corn will be much better than 
expected. Some pieces are very good, oth- 
ers a failure. Beans need a few more days 
of good weather te beready to harvest; they 
will be a good crop. Buckwheat is filling 
nicely. Potatoes are rotting quite badly. 
Beef cattle, butter and eggs about the same. 

Greensburg, Westmoreland Co—No ap- 
ples in this section worth mentioning, crop 
this year less than for past 10 or 15 years. 
A few early varieties were gathered, and 
also a few Northern Spy in our orchards.— 
[W. R. B. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The Interstate Fair at Trenton next 
week promises to be one of the most inter- 
esting ever held in the state. The number 
of entries made in every department is as 
large as formerly, representing some of the 
best known exhibitors in the country. A 
splendid display of fruits, flowers, vege- 





tables and other farm products is prom- 
ised. The management has endeavored to 
make this a strictly agricultural fair for 
educational purposes, and has consequently 
eliminated 
moral character. 


sideshows of a questionable 
On the other hand there 
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will be several special features for enter- 
tainment. With favorable weather condi- 
tion there should be a large attendance. 

Newton, Sussex Co, Sept 22—Apples de- 
veloping very satisfactorily in this section 
and are above the average in quality and 
quantity. From 75c to $1 p bbl, has been 
offered for sound winter fruit. 

Montville, Morris Co, Sept 23—Rains in 
this vicinity have delayed the gathering of 
low meadow hay. Plenty of pasture, but 
seemingly not as sweet and rich as might 
be expected.. Corn ripens very slowly, will 
be fair crop, some fields are just cutting, 
a very few. finished. -Buckwheat about all 
cut, good straw, fairly well seeded and a 
little threshed. A little, in some localities 
became slightly frozen Sept 5, corn and 
beans also suffered some. The lima bean 
area is much limited, owing to late frosts 
in May. This scantiness causes a ruling 
of _good prices, ranging from 25c p qt 
shelled to 18c p % pk in pod. The move- 
ment of peach crop*is past the flush, some 
are very fine while more are not. Prices 
range from 50c to $1.25 p basket. Apples 
‘Are looking well, dropping too much. Fall 
plowing is on and a few fields already 
sown. Plums are scarce. Native berries 
have been abundant and exceedingly fine. 
One family having picked and sold black- 
berries enough at 4c p qt to bring in over 
$40. Butter is advancing and growing more 
searce. Eggs are scarce:and sell at 30c at 
retail. Spring chickens 16 to 18c p lb d w. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 

At Buffalo, cattle generally a shade 
lower. Receipts Monday of this week 210 
cars. Best steers of 1450 lbs sold at $7.15, 
do vf 1250@1300 lbs 4.90@6.50, bulls strong 
at 3.25@4, oxen 4.85@7, stockers and feed- 
ers steady at 3.50@4.60, choice veal calves 
9.50. Hogs generally shade lower. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 100 double 
decks. Best pigs sold at 7.25@7.30, york- 
ers, best light 7.30@7.45, heavy 7.80@7.90, 
other grades steady. Lambs easier, sheep 
and yearlings steady. Best lambs sold at 
5.40@5.50, do Canada 5.25@5.40, sheep 3.50. 

At Pittsburg, good cattle fairly steady, 
other grades lower. Receipts Monday of 
this week 100 cars. Quotations revised as 
follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $7 10@7 30 
Good. 1200 to 1300 ibs, 5 90@6 40 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 390@5 00 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 00@500 
Common,700 to 900 lbs, 300@375 Bolognacows,phd 7 00@1500 
Rough, half fat, 4 50 F’sh cows & springers,18 00@50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 300@500 Veal caives, 7 50@8 25 

Hogs shade lower Monday of this week 
under receipts of 45 double decks. Heavy 
droves sold at $7.85@7.95, medium 7.65@7.70, 
heavy yorkers 7.60@7.65, do light 7.40@7.55, 
pigs 7@7.20. Sheep lower. Receipts Mon- 
day of this week 35 double decks. Sheep 
sold at 3@4, lambs 3@5.50. 

Cheese at Utica. 

At Utice, N Y, Sept 22—Sales of Sept 
cheese opened in good shape, prices are 14c 
higher than they were last year, and %c 
higher than last week. Home trade is 
excellent, and demand good for large sizes 
as well as small. About 2-3 of the sales 
were small cheese to-day, and that makes 
the general price 10%c. Figures compiled 
from 8 factories show that the make of 
cheese has only shrunk from the flush 
about 26%. Last year at this time the 
shrinkage was fully 36%. It does not seem 
likely that there will be much further ad- 





Poor to good fat bulls,2 75@4 25 
Podr to good fat cows, 2 50@425 
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vanee, as buyers begin to feel that prices 
are now approaching the danger line. 

Transactions were as follows: Large 
colored 2057 bxs at 10%c; large white, 625 
at 10%c; small white 1560 at 10%c; small 
colored 3005 at 10%c; total 7247 bxs, against 
5843 last year. 

Sales on curb are 825 large at 10144@10%c,,. 
1500 small at lic, 75 do at 11 1-8c. 

Creamery butter 10 pkgs at 21144c, 150 do 
at 23%4c, 15 cases prints at 23c. 


_The Milk Market. 
At New York, the exchange price of milk 


remains at 24%c p qt, with the surplus on 
railway platforms west of the Hudson 
bringing an average of $1.30 p can of 40 ats. 
Dealers say that owing to the damp, warm 
weather, the supply of milk is-ample for © 
the demand. After a sharp frost and a 
drop in the temperature, they expect a 
brisker market and a raise in price to the 
producer. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points in and near the city fer, 
the week ending September 20 were as form, 
lows: 





Cond’s’a 
Milk Cream milk 
SN, ads vane oremsdeuade .- 27,942 1,133 — 
Susquehanna ........... 12,136 367 — 
oe | ree 9,536 960 458 
CO 32,110 1,025 _ 
N Y Central (long haul) 32,300 1,975 “4 
N Y Central (Harlem).. 8,490 100 — 
to | Re POC cere 36,759 2,356 = 
Lehigh Valley....... osce 17,180 615 —_ 
Homer Ramsdell line... 4,215 90 — 
New Haven.........se0. 7,100 — — 
Other sources...........- 4,400 120 
Total receipts......... 192,138 8,641 458 
Daily average......... 27,448 1,235 65 
ERE WOES 0 0s.06000so0 - 192,425 9,504 124 
Ne ay eee 191,069 9,011 454 
Milk Notes. 


Producers for the Boston market: have 
asked 40 cents per 8%-quart can for milk 
delivered in Boston for the six months 
beginning October 1. At a meeting last 
week of the directors of the New England 
milk producers’ union and the Boston con- 
tractors, the latter offered 38 cents, less 1% 
cents per can, for carrying the surplus. The 
offer was not accepted and the matter wag 
referred back to the local sections. As a 
grand rally of producers early in the month 
at Boston, they were unanimous in asking 
40 cents and instructed the directors to hold 
out for this price and accept no other. In 
view of this it seems doubtful if they will 
recede from the position already taken. Ru- 
mors of a milk strike have been freely 
indulged in. 

In speaking of what the F S MPA has 
accomplished, J. C. Latimer said, at the re- 
cent annual meeting at Binghamton, that it 
set out to get 24% cents per quart for milk 
for farmers, which at that time they said 
would be a satisfactory price. This price 
had been obtained and higher prices were 
now being paid. The difference in price be- 
tween what farmers got when the associa- 
tion was organized and what was now be- 
ing paid amounts to $2,800,000 yearly. In 
speaking of the necessity of raising more 
money, Pres Snell said there should be an 
assessment by the cow, making the man 
with a large dairy pay more than the one 
with a few cows, instead of the $1 per year 
per member as at present. Sec Coon had 
no salary last year and none was voted for 
this year. He was recompensed for all ac- 
tual expenditures of time and money and 
very graciously threw off his claim for sal- 
ary which had been,voted him two years 
ago and had not yet been paid. 





What Philippine Farmers are Doing— 


Luzon, Aug 13: The hot and dry season 
is over, and the rainy season has now 
fairly set in. This cools the air and the 
temperature ranges from 70 to 80 degrees, 
Plowing for rice begins in June or July, 
and rice planting begins about Aug 1. The 
great level plains north of Manila Bay 
and up the Rio Grande river of north cen- 
tral Luzon now present quite a busy scene. 
Everywhere are seen caribous, drawing the 
single plow or bamboo harrow. preparing 
the land, and the women and children fol- 
lowing up the plowman with the rice 
‘plants, 6 to 10 in high, sticking them down 
in long, straight rows in the mud. All this 
work of plowing and planting is done in 
water and mud half knee deep. A most 
dismal leoking job for an American. Every 
day the rain pours down and the nativeg 
are happy. Corn is now ripening. 
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For Forest Preservation. 
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‘A meeting was held at Intervale, N H, 
September 4, to express the importance of 
restricting forest cutting in the White 
mountains and elsewhere. The recent sale 
for $60,000 to the Berlin mills company of 
the finest piece of virgin forest in the 
Presidential range, emphasizes the impor- 
tance of action taken by the national gov- 
ernment, as neither private owners nor in- 
dividual estates are able to do all that is 
required for the preservation of extensive 
tracts of forest. The meeting was called to 
order by Rev Dr Horace Bumstead, presi- 
dent of Atlantic university, and Rev Daniel 
Merriman of Worcester was chosen chair- 
man. A paper prepared by Rev Dr H. P. 
Nichols of New. York was read by Mrs 
Nichols, and the meeting was addressed by 
Prof J. Lae Sg Edwards of Harvard uni- 
versity, T. Fisher of the national bureau 
of teed and Dr Edward Everett Hale, 
who made a stirring address pointing to the 

value of forest preservation. 

Resolutions introduced by Dr Hale were 
unanimously adopted, emphasizing the im- 
portance of the preservation of forests over 
the mountain ranges of the country as a 
matter with which the general government 
must deal, also approving of the establish- 
ment of a national park in the southern 
Appalachian region and calling for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to prepare an ap- 
peal to congress for the establishment of a 
national park or forest preserve in New 
Hampshire. The following committee for 
this purpose was selected: Rev Dr Edward 
Everett Hale of Boston, J. R. Edmands of 
Cambridge, Hon Frank W. Rollins of Con- 
cord, Henry James, 2d, Joseph Stickney and 
Rev Dr H. P. Nichols of New York, Rev Dr 
Daniel Merriman of Worcester and Hon Al- 
bert E. Pillsbury of Boston. 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


has touched the $15 mark in New 
York city, the association of retail dealers 
having agreed to withdraw a price limit, 
each dealer to get what he can. On Sun- 
day of this week an open air mass meet- 
ing in that city brought together 1000 peo- 
ple to protest against the action of the 
operators in holding out. The operators 
claim a steadily increasing output, but if 
this is true the amount mined is too small 
to affect the retail market. 


Coal 


The persistent rumors of a Boxer upris- 
ing in China are of a most disquieting na- 
ture. It is difficult to ascertain how seri- 
ous the movement is, but there is seeming- 
ly little question but there are still dis- 
turbing elements to be reckoned with in 
the far east. 


The disaster at Birmingham, Ala, turns 
out more terrible than at first supposed, 
the death list now numbering 115. It seems 
that one man stepped on the toes of an- 
other in a negro Baptist convention. The 
latter made a motion as if to draw a gun 
and a2 woman screamed. This was mis- 
taken for an alarm of fire and a stampede 
for the exits resulted. These speedily be- 
eame blocked and frightful scenes followed. 
The panic was one of the worst on record. 
All the dead were negroes, 


Uncle Sam’s treaty obligations to keep 
traffic open across the isthmus of Panama 
are causing him some trouble. Command- 
er McLean of the United States cruiser 
Cincinnati has sent word to the revolu- 
tionary leader that the United States will 
allow no fighting along the line of the 
Panama railroad. Marines have been land- 
ed and will be reinforced if necessary. 


Advertisers’ Bulletin. 


READERS WILL NOTE that our columns contain 
an advertisement of the famous Dietz lanterns. 
The R. E. Dietz Co, 73 Laight St, New York, has 
been in the lamp and lantern manufacturing 
business about sixty years. As is the case with 
almost every other heressary of life, there are 
lanternsand lanterns, but for a steady, strong, 
white light, safe, relinble and convenient in 
trimming, tilling and carrving. there is nothing 
that comes up to the old reliable Dietz. The 
lamps and lanterns are made in manv different 
sizes and patterns adapted to every character of 
outdoor work. They are sol1 mosteverywhere by 
hardware dealers, and readers interested should 
write to the, Company at the addrees given in 
the advertisement and secure a copy of the 
descriptive catalog and determine which of the 
many is best snited to their particular uses 
Kindly mention this paper when. writing. 








Meanwhile it appears that the Colombian 
government has. practically succeeded in 
putting down the rebellion in the interior. 
The suggestion has been made that the 
interests of the Nicaragua canal syndicate 
are, to say the least, not injured by the 
continuance of the war in Panama, 


A sensation has been caused by the re- 
fusal of David B. Henderson of Iowa, 
speaker of the house, to accept a renomi- 
nation fer congress. The question of suc- 
cession to the post of ruler of the lower 
body of congress would in itself awaken a 
keen interest throughout the country, but 
Mr Henderson has thrown something of a 
bombshell by declaring that the cause of 
his declination is that he is not in harmony 
with many of the leaders of his party. The 
trusts and the tariff form the bone of con- 
tention. “You cannot kill the trusts by 
applying free trade without killing our own 
industries. The foreign trusts are fighting 
the American trusts, and I don’t believe 
that, for the purpose of controlling Ameri- 
can trusts, we should make a market for 
foreign trusts, thereby crushing out the 
industries of this country,” says the speak- 
er in expl: nation of his action. He has 
always been a rigid protectionist and op- 
posed to any tendency toward a letting 
down of the bars. : 


The picturesque campaign of the noto- 
rious Devery, ex-chief of police of New 
York city, for the leadership of the 9th 
assembly district, has ended with victory 
conceded to him. Devery is a perfect type 
of the worst element of Tammany hall. 


Capt Richmond P. Hobson, who has had 
political ambitions, and who has for some 
time been seeking retirement from the na- 
val service on the ground of injured eyes, 
has been pronounced fit for duty. 


It is occasionally interesting to study our 
insular possessions from the European 
standpoint. A recent report on the Philip- 
pines by an English official intimates that, 
while the northern islands are fairly well 
pacified, the great southern island Min- 
danao, is, except along the coast, almost 
a terra incognita, that, with its area of 36,- 
000 square miles, much of it never yet ex- 
plored, the population never subdued by 
the Spanish, continues trucuient, making it 
necessary for expeditions of the army to 
quell disturbances and treacherous attacks 
on isolated parties of soldiers. This report 
Says that, summarized, the islands are pac- 
ified, but in an im~ verished condition. Not 
only has there been great loss of life among 
the natives, but rinderpest and a disease 
called rra have reduced the number of 
draft . ma so much that cultivation is 
seriously hampered. Rice, particularly, has 
suffered heavily. British trade occupies a 
predominant position in the Philippines, 
yet large quantities of lumber are being im- 
ported from Oregon for building purposes. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


eer , on ~~ 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise pouw- 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetables, help or situations wanted.” In fact, anything 
to & or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have addr on, a8 we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

coors must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO REN will not be ac- 
cepted at the above rate, but will be charged at the 
regular rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 
go on another page. 

THE RATE for the *‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ 
oy Bee cents a word each insertion. 

ess 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.) 


advertising is 








EGGS AND POULTRY. 


ROSE Comb Black Minorcas, Single Comb Buff and 
White Legho: ns, Barred and White Rocks, Buff and 
White Wvyandots, Cornish Indians. Sherwodéds, Buff Or- 
pingtons, White Guineas, Pekin ducks. Bronze_turkeys. 
Good ones, one dollar each up. A. JAY M’CAIN, Del- 


aware, | N 


SINGLE comb Brown Le chorns, White Guineas, 
Muscovies. Price reasonable, E. E. BOYCE, 
dale, N Y 


~ MAMMOTH Pekin ducks, etxra "fine, a each. 
FRANK PENDLETON, Norwich, 


THOROUGHRRED White Wyandots, 
each. JOHN -MILK, Goulds, N ¥ 


White 
Arch- 
~ MRS 


cockerels, 80c 











OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


LIVE STOCK. 


REGISTERED Rambouillets of both sexes; flock 
founded by selections from the best Ohio and oe oo 
folds; prices right. J. C. RIC KETTS, Slippery Rock 


IMPORTED re gistered Hampshire- Down ram for 
Choice registered lambs from said nm Ss each, 
ERT 8. *ARSONS, Binghamton, N 


FOR SALE—A J C C heifer of fine individuality and 
the best inheritance. Price WJ fob. F. D. CURTIS, 
Scarsdale, Westchester Co, N 

~ AYRSHIRE | bull “calf, two weeks old; 
Also temale spayed St Bernard dog, 9 mo. 
FIELD CO, so Montrose. Pa 


CHOICE POLANDS; 
shoats $10. Service boars. 
KiGH'l, Naughright, N J 

REGISTERED Px sland- Cc hinas. Reliably - bred g he ters 
Aitractive prices. Pigs, shoats. A. JAY ‘AIN, 
Delaware, N 


FOR SALE-—Shorthorn bull calves. Wanted, fifteen 
heavy milking cows. F. 8. HEATH, Route 8, Corry, Pa, 


~HERMANVILLE TAMWORT HS HERMANVILLE 
FAKM co, _He ‘rmnanville, Prince itdward Island. 


FOR SALE 
write ta J. 5. 


Sale, 
ROB. 





registered stock, 
BUTTER. 


spring 
NAUGH.- 


Pix igs $5, 


J. D. 


stock re gieatere d. 
Sows bred. 


—Registered 
DEAN, Rensselaer 


Prices low: 
Y. 


Shropshire sheen. 
Falls, N 





FOR | SALK—Registered Angora goats. Address BOS- 


WICK FARM, Ridgefield, Ct. 


ENGLISH GIPFORD & RIX, 
Bethel. Vt 


DOKSETS and 
Mills, Va. 


Berkshires. < East 





Hereford. ARMSTRONG, Lantz 


‘AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED—A few hustling young men to buy up but- 
ter, eggs, poultry, calves, etc, in their vicinity. C. §, 
OLIVER, McDonald, Pa. 





WE PAY $20 a week and expenses to men with rigs “to 
introduce our poultry compound. JAVELLH MFG co, 
Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 


HOYT’S tree support seils on sight. _ "Send | quarter for 


outfit and graduated salary list. NOVELTY FRUI 
Watsonville, Cal. 


HELP WANTED. 





apes can earn money working on our cloth. 
for cloth and directions and 
it ANTINA CU, (V1), Roxbury, 


Send 
begin now. BRIL- 
Mass, 





WANTED—Young men to learn telegra Positic ons 
guaranteed. Catalog free. SUPERINTE) DENT Tele- 
graph School, Lebanon, Pa. 


SEEDS.AND NURSERY STOCK. 





and jelly apples and stock cattle in 
your wants to A. 0. BLAKE, Beth- 


FALL, winter 
car lots. Write 
any, Pa. 


WHEAT—13 varieties tested and yields 20 to 38 bushels. 
een _paeettotion, SMITH’S WHEAT FARM, Manchester, 








TREES, plants, etc. D. M. JOHNSON, Seaford, Del. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 





established 
oultry, dressed calves, 
ARD, 302 Greenwich 


OLDEST commission house in New York; 
F—- _— a “Ee Pe ss. 


St. New York. 


APPLES onions, potatoes, beans, hay, 
and produce; careful attentiou, prompt returns, 
& BRO, Philadelphia, Pa. 


2 YEARS’ experience; best market results obtained 
for fruit and produce. AUSTIN & COCHRAN, 2 
Duane St, New York. 


POULTRY, | ame, @ 23, apples, Potatoes sold. E High- 
est prices. T. J. HOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STCCK. 


RS H. R. PHILLIPS & WREAM, Penn Yan, N Y— 
Puinsecd Relgian hares, foundation stock; right abso- 
lutely; write. 





straw, poultry 
GIBBS 














BELGIAN HARES and English $1.50 per 


pair. WANES RABBITRY, Swimley, 
2090 VERRETS, Some trained. 
free. N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, 


POINTERS—Fancy bred, pups, 
BEKT ALBEE, Cushman, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, poulterers or 

any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific ‘coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, fl; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. If you ceak 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 

most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at Springfield, Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
i. B. the western edition of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies. 


3-HORSE gasoline engine. Will saw two cords of wood 
per hour, cut ensilage and do all kinds of farm work. 
Price $100. Cat free. PALMER BROS, Coscob, Ct. 


rabbits, 
Va. 


Price list a and ‘book 








“four months old. HER- 











Results | Satisfactory. 


I am very glad to be able to say that the 
results from my advertisement in Farmers’ 
Exchange column of American Agricultur- 
ist have been most satisfactory.—_[B. H. 
Ackley, Springhill, Pa. 








OUR HOP GROWERS’ 


An Uneven Hop Crop Harvested. 





INDICATED HOP CROP IN THE UNITED STATES 
[In bales of 180 lbs net.] 
Pacific New York Total Av oxys 


coast state crop val pb 
1902 ...... 173,000 22,500 195,500 ‘4 
#1901 ...... 160,000 50,000 210,000 14.4¢ 
1900 ...... 152,000 56,000 208,000 16.5 
1899 ...... 182,000 58,000 240,000 13.5 
1898 ...... 151,000 63,500 215,000 17.1 
1897 ...... 150,000 75,000 225,000 15.4 
Te cccccs 100,000 75,000 175,000 10.2 
1895 ...... 182,000 110,000 292,000 8.8 
1894 ...... 180,000 140,000 320,000 10.7 
ae ‘143,000 125,000 268,000 22.0 
892 ...... 105,000 118,000 223,000 32.7 


COAST PROSPECTS COMPARED. 


California— 
Acres har- Bales Old hops Total Prices 

vested incrop on hand supply offer‘ u AV 
1902.. 6,200 45,000 250 45,250 20@26 —22 
1901.. 6,300 46,000 400 46,400 10@15 —11% 
1900.. 6,100 44,000 500 44,500 8@12 —10 
1899., 6,750 55,000 4,000 59,000 11@15 —13 
1898.. 6,000 44,500 8,700 53,200 8@19 —15 
Oregon— 
1902..15,800 85,000 900 86,400 18@25 —22 
1901..15,500 73,000 1,600 74,600 10@121%4—11 
1900..15,040 68,000 2,000 70,000 9@12 —10% 
1899..16,000 80,000 700 80,700 10@14 —12 
1898..13,500 71,000 8,000 79,000 9@17 —14 
Washington— 
1902.. 5,300 438,000 150 43,150 21@28 —24 
1901.. 5,200 41,000 6,001 41,600 10@1214—11 
1900.. 5,000 40,000 1,200 41,200 10@12 —1i 
1899.. 5,230 47,000 800 47,800 10@14 —13 
1898.. 4,500 36,000 3,000 39,000 7@17 —12 
Total— 
1902..27,300 173,000 1,500 174,500 18@28 —2214 
1901..27,000 160,000 2,600 162,600 10@12%4—11%4 
1900..26,140 152,000 3,700 155,700 8@12 —10% 
J899..28,000 182,000 5,400 187,400 10@14 —13 
1898..24,000 151,500 19,500 171,000 7@19 —14 

NEW YORK STATE PROBABILITIES. 

1902..19,200 22,500 1,500 24,000 20@30 —28 
1901..19,500 50,000 2,400 52,400 10@18 —413 
1900..19,750 56,000 3,000 59,000 12@20 —13 
1899..20,000 58,000 5,000 63,000 12@15 —13 
1898..20,000 63,500 15,500 79,000 5@21 —15 


Returns to American Agriculturist from 
correspondents in all the hop growing sec- 
tions of New York and the Pacific coast, 
show that a fair hop crop has been secured, 
not quite equal to last year, but yet not 
materially smaller. Not for many years 
has there been such a wide variation be- 
tween the Pacific coast and New . York 
as this year. One section has a crop nearly 
as large as that of the great years of 1894, 
1895 and 1899, while the other has the small- 
est crop recorded since any reliable figures 
are available, 

The western growers are likely to make 
much more money than during the big crop 
years mentioned, as prices offered are near- 
ly, if not quite, double those prevailing 
during that time. But the possible profit 
will be considerably reduced from the fact 
that a considerable percentage, variously 
estimated at 30% to 50% of the crop, had 
been contracted at prices ranging from 10 
to 20 cents, generally around the lower 
figure. Last year and in 1900 many growers 
contracted the whole or a part of their crop 
for from three to five years at from 9 to 
12 cents per pound, and they will be obliged 
to deliver their crops at the prices agreed 
upon. 

The crop on the Pacific coast, taken as 
a whole, is of very fine quality. The weath- 
er has been very favorable for the best 
development of the crop and little trouble 
Was experienced with mold, rust or insects. 
A better crop has probably never been 
harvested. Picking began later than usual 
and went rather slowly for help was not 
as abundant as last year, when several 
hundred striking teamsters of San Fran- 
cisco went into the hop yards. Only in 
Washington has much difficulty been ex- 
perienced in securing help. The acreage in 
Oregon and Washington is slightly larger 
than last year, but a trifle less in Califor- 
nia, where apples are taking the place of 
hops in one or two districts. 

New York conditions are very discourag- 
ing togrowers. Asmentioned in earlier issues 
of American Agriculturist, an untimely 
late frost did great damage, even killing 
outright many hills and so injuring the 
bine that it mever recovered. Following 
this was a wet, cold summer, so that grow- 
ers could not give their yards good culti- 
vation, even were they so inclined, which 





many Were not. The early promise was so 
poor that little labor was expended during 
the growing season. Some yards were so 
poor that they were entirely abandoned. 
Not only is the crop barely half that of 
last year, but it is of poor quality, for 
vermin was very troublesome in many 
sections, 

Prices are certainly encouraging and the 
statistical position is very strong in grow- 
ers’ favor. Only about 3000 bales of old 
hops are held and they are practically all 
in dealers’ hands. The market opens at 
double the prices of last year, yet even 
at these figures growers show a surprising 
unanimity to hold their crops. This is par- 
ticuiarly noticeable among New York, 
‘Washington and California growers, but 
those in Oregon are more inclined to sell 
when offers come close to 25 cents. Hops 
already contracted for and sold will sup- 
ply immediate wants of brewers, who have 
played a waiting game so long that prices 
may remain about stationary for some 
time. 

OT 


Hop Notes. 





The English hop crop promises much less 
than last year. The board of agriculture 
reports 48,024 acres, as against 51,127 acres 
last year and 51,308 acres in 1900. The yield 
will also be lessened as will be outlined in 
a fuller report next week. 

There has been much difficulty in Oregon 
and Washington in securing pickers. In 
Washington the greater part of the pick- 
ing is done by Indians, and so many of 
these are engaged in Salmon fishing that 
it leaves a shortage in the hop fields. It 
is estimated that 2000 Indians will be need- 
ed. The women are the most expert pick- 
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ers and many of these will average $4 a 
day each during the picking season. 
Oregon. 

Thirty-eight bales of Lane county’s new 
crop hops were lately sold at 25 cents per 
pound, the highest price in 20 years. 

JOSEPHINE Co—Hops are turning out bet- 
ter than for many years. The hops are 
large, plump, the vines are loaded, and 
they are comparatively clean from insect 
pests. 


- New York. 
SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Hop shipments 


for August were 251 bales, and for the 
same month a year ago 651. 


At New York, the market continues firm 
and generally favorable to holders. Crop 
prospects are eagerly scanned. Latest ad- 
vices from England speak of considerable 
damage by storms and place the crop at 
from 165,000 to 195,000 bales. Locally prices 
are unchanged on the basis of 26@28c p lb 
for choice 1901 N Y state hops. 





Personal. 

In the death of Alpha Messer, which oce- 
curred at his home at Rochester, Vt, Sep- 
tember 7, the country loses a man of ster- 
ling quality. He was a large and prosper- 
ous farmer, who took much interest in the 
welfare of farmers generally. He was close- 
ly identified with movements and organiza- 
tions tending to help farmers in their gso- 
cial and material interests, and was best 
and most widely known because of his 
grange work. He had been master of the 
Vermont state grange for six years and lec- 
turer of the national grange for the same 
length of time. Mr Messer was also well 
known as a newspaper writer, particularly 
on grange subjects, and contributed free 
quently to the columns of American Agri- 
culturist. 
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This @) trade mark is 
stamped on every sheet 
of the best roofing tin 
made. This @) mark 
means ‘‘Most Favored,”’ 
because this brand is j 
most favored by -archi- 
tects, dealers, and build- 
ers everywhere. MF 
Roofing Tin was 
first made in 
‘ Wales 50years 
ago—later the 

process was 

improved in 
America— 

and the pro- 

duct devel- 

oped, until 

now MF Roof- 

ing Tin is more 

in demand than 
any other brand. The 
superior quality of MF 
Roofing Tin is attested 
bythe first prize awarded 
it at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, 1900, where it was 
in competition with 
all the world 








THE STANDARD CATTLE COMPANY 


si rhs LAND 
SOME OF ITS 


in Dodge County, Nebraska, giving buyer choice of selec- 
tion. These are the most valuable lands in the state and are 
situated in the Platte Valley, Atty mite miles frem Omaha. Our 
records show the performance of every field for ten years 
Address Standard Cattle Company, Ames, Nebr 





The entire tinning pro- 
eess is effected by skilled 
hand labor, without the 
use of acids or rolls. 
The very best plates, 
@ great amount of pure 
tin and new lead, the ut- 
most care in manufac- 

ture, successively 

contribute to 

making MF the 

best of all 

roofing. Itis 

most eco- 

nomical, be- 

cause it lasts 

longest— 

many roofs 

madeof MF 50 

years ago are 

sound as ever to- 

day. MF Roofing Tin 

is sold by dealers every- 

where. Specify itin your 

building estimates. Ask 
your roofer, 

or sW.C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, 


write | Carnegie Building, Pittsburg 
and receive illustrated book ° 
on roofing. 
AMERICAN TIN PLATE GOMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 


FARM FOR SALE. 


75 Acres, situated in town of Waterford on state road, 
mile from village, three from Troy. Trolley passes the 
door. Farm in high es of cultivation, well watered and 
variety of fruit. For terms address J. D. WOOD, 


hecarem = my Nevertoretmn, 
Acts like magic, 
Print be box * MAILED. FREE. Address, 


———————_-Dr.£.M.Botot. Box 690, Augusta, Me. 








See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 





A Postal Brings Our Rural Book Catalog. 
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LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Oats 
1901 


Wheat Corn | 


1902 | 1901 | 1903 | 1901 | 1902 


15%) .69 | « 35Y, 
74%) .75%) - 64%) 32 | 38>; 


-T3Y] - 
66 


finneapoiis....| -69 | - 5614) 
py 28544) 7 684 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA. 
Last week Prev’swk One yrago 
22,056,000 21,421,000 yey 

orn, bu........ 2,264, 2,523,000 12,502, 
ome bu -- 5,214,000 4,092,000 8,475,000 

At Chicago, wheat weak and firm by 
turns, rather quiet as a whole, and while 
the gains were not fully maintained, the 
feeling much of the time was one of consid- 
erable confidence in values. Weather has 
been generally good in the northwest, har- 
vest progressing rapidly. Sept sold at 72@ 
73c p bu and Dec 69%, subsequently losing 
a trifle, with fair transactions in May a little 
above and below 70c. Some support was de- 
rived from the better demand for wheat and 
flour on export account. 

Foreign markets have averaged steady to 
firm much of the time, and the natural in- 
erease in the world’s supply of breadstuffs 
during the past month was much as a year 
ago. Receipts of wheat from the northwest 
were only moderate, but a liberal move- 
ment is expected from this time on. Pub- 
lic stocks continue somewhat below a year 
ago at this date. Recent foreign advices 
show fair to good grain crop returns, with 
some evidence of damage in the field in 
Germany and other parts of northern Eu- 
rope; Russia reports new grain moving rap- 
idly. 

The corn market continued under the in- 
fluence of sensitive weather conditions, op- 
erators fearing that frost would catch late 
fields and cut into an otherwise good pros- 
pect. But reports of frost dam- 
age were exaggerated and prices inclined 
to sag: Sept 58%@59c p bu, Dec 43%@44%c, 
May a little above and below 4lic. Receipts 
of old corn are moderate to small. Cash 
demand fair, mostly on home account. Ex- 
ports continue insignificant. 

Oats market fairly active and much of 





Cash or spot 





Chicago 
New 











Wheat, bu 


the time unsettled, due partly to unfavor-~— 


able reports from portions of the west. Sept 
sold at 32@33c p bu, Dec around 30%@3lc, 
May much the same price level. The ship- 
ping demand is better, including something 
on export account, 

Barley offerings included a considerable 
portion of poor to only fair in quality, 
prices covering a wide range. The market 
as a whole was quiet, and substantially 
steady. Low grade malting barley 45@50c 
p bu, choice to fine 58@63c. 

Timothy seed in fair request on cash 
account, future deliveries rather quiet. Ar- 
rivals are moderate in quantity and in- 
clude some good seed. Prices cover a range 
of $3.50@4.25 p 100 lbs for poor to choice, 
Sept prime nominally 4.45@4.50, and Oct 4. 
Clover seed quiet and about steady, con- 
tract prime 8.75 p 100 Ibs. 

At New York, a dull, waiting grain mar- 
ket reported. No 2 red wheat in elevator 
sold around 74%c p bu, corn 71%c, oats 31% 
@32c, state and Pa rye 55@56c, Cal barley 
70@75c p 48 to 50 Ibs. Flour slightly more 
active. Fancy spring patents 4@4.65 p bbl, 
do winter 3.70@3.75, spring straights 3.75@ 
3.80, do winter 3.35@3.45. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


| Cattle Hogs Sheep 
1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 








$$ 


Chicago, P 100 Ibs 
New York....ccces 





7.50) 6.25 
Kansas City. -| 8.20) 6.25) 7. \ 
Pittsburg -| 7.75) 6.10! 8.00! 7. 

At Chicago, the interesting item of news 
in the live stock market is the further re- 
port looking toward confirmation of recent 
statement that a beef combine is inevitable, 
The cattle market up to the present time 
does not seem to be influenced appreciably 
in either direction by report of consolida- 








tion among packing interests. The de- 
mand has been moderate, but not urgent, 
and, while selected beeves brought nearly 
recent prices, steers as a rule averaged 
easy. 

Fancy beef steers, 
Gooa toextra, 
Poor to fai:. 


Good native heifers. 
Fairto choice cows, 


$3 00@2 75 
5G 375 


$8 49@865 Western range cows, 
7 25@8 25 Cannere. 2 25 

475 @665 Feeders. selected. 475@ 525 
4504550 Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibs. 250@ 400 
8 50@5 25 Caives. 500 lba up, 2 o0@ 4235 
Poor to fancy bulls. 240@525 Calves. veal. 450@ 750 
Western range steers, 455@540 Milch cows.each, 30 00@60 00 

In spite of a fair demand from packers and 
shippers to the east the hog market was 
unsettled, declining last week 20@30c, fol- 
lowed by some recovery. Receipts fairly 
liberal, and hog product on change lower. 

The bulk of the offerings sold at a range 
of $7.80 downward to 7.40, all weights with 
7.85 paid for choice heavy; cemmon light 
and rough mixed went at 7.20@7.40. 

In spite of liberal offerings of sheep made 
up largely of westerns, the market ruled 
active and fairly steady, with occasional 
evidences of positive firmness. Choice 
yearlings sold at $3.75@4, heavy wethers 
around 3.60@3.85, ewes 3@3.50. Lambs sold 
well when desirable in quality, good to 
choice 5@5.60, poor to common 3.75@4.50. 

At New York, steers firm at shade higher 
prices, cows and bulls steady. Common to 
medium steers sold at $4.10@5.75, no fancy 
stock offered, bulls 2.60@3.30, cows and 
heifers 1.65@3.75. Prime veal calves firm. 
Poor to prime sold at 5@8.50, little calves 
4.50, grassers 3.50@4, westerns 4.10. Sheep 
and lambs shade _ stronger. Common to 
fairly choice sheep sold at 2@3.75, do lambs 
4.50@5.90, tops 6. Hogs showed a weaker 
tone at about recent level of prices. Prime 
state sold at 7.60, a bunch of Va at 7.25, 
roughs 6.60. 

At London, American cattle reported 
firm at 134%.@15\%4c p lb, estimated dressed 
weight. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
atances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail. 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 

According to the Mich crop report for 
Sept the average yield for the state is 
only 68, as compared with a full normal 
crop. On lowland many fields have been 
entirely abandoned, other fields will have 
a light yield, while dry pieces will produce 
a fair crop. 

At New York, prices have an upward 
tendency. Choice marrow $2.55@2.60 p bu, 
medium 1.90@1.95, pea 1.90@1.95, red kidney 
2.80@2.85, white kidney 2.20@2.25, black tur- 
tle soup 1.60@1.65, yellow eye 2.25. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, tone of market quiet, 
prices firm. Evap’d apples 6@8c p lb, sun- 
dried 4@5%4c, chops $1.50@2 p 100 lbs, cores 
and skins 1@1.75, evap’d raspberries 23c p 
lb, huckleberries 17c, blackberries 744@8c, 
cherries 16@18c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, strictly prime continue 
firm. Nearby fancy at mark 22@23c p doz, 
selected western 20@22c, best ungraded 18% 
@19tec, fresh-gathered dirties 14@17%4c, 
checks 12@14c, refrig’r stock 18@20%c, west- 
ern, loss off, 22@23c. 

At Boston, tone of market firmer under 
lighter offerings. Nearby fancy at mark 
28c p doz, eastern 19@23c, Vt and N H 23c,. 
choice western 19144@21i%c, fair to good 18 


@19c. 
Fresh Fruits. 

At New York; choice pears firm, Bartlett 
$2@4 p bbl, Seckel 2.50@4.50, Mich and Ohio 
peaches 1.50@2 p bu, nearby 75c@1.25 p bskt, 
plums 25@40c p 8-lb bskt, grapes steady, 
Del 75c@1 p case, Concord 50@65c, Niagara 
60@75c, muskmelons 1@2.25 p case, Cape 
Cod cranberries 5@5.75 p bbl. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, market continues quiet. 
Prime timothy 95c p 100 Ibs, No 1 85@90c, 
No 2 75@82%c, No 3 60@70c, clover mixed 
65@75c, no grade 50c, salt 40@50c, long rye 
straw 70@75c, do short 50@55c. 

Poultry. 


At New York, live fowls fairly active at 
18c p Ib, chickens 14c, roosters 8%c, turkeys 
12@13c, ducks 40@75c p pair, geese $1@1.50, 
pigeons 20@25c, iced turkeys 10@16c p Ib, 
Phila chickens 16@22c, western 13@14c, 


. peaches 75c@1.50 p bskt. 
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fowls 13@13%c, spring ducks 16%@l1T7c, do 
geese 15c, squabs 1.50@2.50 p doz. 

At Boston, live fowls steady at 11@12c p 
lb, roosters 7@8c, chickens 11@12c, fresh- 
killed stock in fair demand, fowls 12@l5c, 
chickens 14@20c, green ducks l5c, pigeons 
75c@$1.50 p doz, squabs 2@2.50, iced west- 
ern turkeys 15@lic p 1b, fowls 124%@13%c. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, market quiet. City bran 
$17@17.50 p ton, standard middlings 19.50, do 
choice 21.50@23.50, spring bran 17, linseed 
meal 26.50, dry brewers’ grain 15.50, chops 
24.50@25.50, screenings 50@80c p 100 Ibs, 
coarse corn meal 1.30@1.33. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, celery 40@50c p doz, cu- 
cumbers $2@4 p bbl, do pickles 2.50@4.50 
p 1000, sweet corn 50c@1.25 p 100, cabbage 
2.50, brussels sprouts 5@10c p qt, beets 75c 
@1 p 100 bchs, carrots 75c@1, cauliflower 1 
@2.50 p bbl, egg plant 60@75c, lettuce 20 
@35c p doz, lima beans 50@60c p bag, peas 
2@2.50, peppers 1@1.25 p bbl, parsnips 1.25@ 
1.50, pumpkins 50@65c, squash 50@75c, 
string beans 75c@1.25 p bskt, tomatoes 35@ 
65c p bx, turnips 65c@1 p bbl. 

Wool. 


The wool market continues generally 
quiet but firm. Buyers show considerable 
interest in the situation, but only buy to 
supply immediate wants. Supply of wool 
anaes only moderate and firmly 

eld. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Rochester, eggs 2ic p 
doz, live fowls 10@12c p lb, spring ducks 
12@14c, turkeys 12c. Potatoes 40@50e p bu, 
spinach 20c, beets 30c, carrots 30c, sweet 
corn 10c p doz, cauliflower 75c, cucumbers 
15c, tomatoes 30c p bx, apples 40@50c p bu, 
honey 16c p lb. New oats 30@32c p bu, corn 
70c, middlings 23@24, bran 19@20. Steers 
6%@l1lc p lb d w, veal calves 10@lic, sheep 
7@9c. 

At Albany, eggs firm at 25c p doz, live 
fowls 12@13c p lb, chickens 13@14c, turkeys 
12%@13%c, ducks 11@12c. Potatoes 1.75@ 
2 p bbl, cabbage 2.50@3.50 p 100, celery 1@ 
1.15 p doz bchs, squash 75c@1 p bbl, egg 
plant 75c@1, peppers 1@1.25. Apples 50c@ 
1 p bbl, Concord grapes 15@20c p bskt, 
Corn 68@70c p bu, 
new oats 33@35c, bran 18@18.50 p ton, mid- 
dlings 21.50@23, corn meal 26.50@27, hay 10 
@16. 

At Syracuse, state corn 70c p bu, No 2 
white oats 35c, bran $16 p ton, middlings 
18, hay 8@12. Eggs 22@24c p doz, live fowls 
13@14c, turkeys 14@l5c. Potatoes 60@80c p 
bu, onions 75@80c, turnips 25c, tomatoes 
75@80c, sweet corn 8@12c p doz. Apples 50c 
@$1 p bu, pears 1@1.25, peaches 2@2.50 p 
bu, Worden grapes 12@l5ic p 5-lb bskt, Del 
20@25c. 

At Watertown, potatoes 45@50c p bu, on- 
ions 75c, tomatoes 75c@$1, lima beans 1, 
sweet corn 10@12c p doz, cucumbers 75c@ 
1*p 100, parsnips 2c p lb. Eggs 19@2ic p 
doz, live fowls 8@8%c p lb, chickens 10@ 
104%4c, lambs 5@5%c, hogs 6@6tec, steers 5 
@6c. Hay 8@10.50 p ton, corn meal 28 p 
ton, bran 34@36, middlings 21@23. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 19@ 
238c p doz, fowls 12%@13c p lb, chickens 
13%@1l4c, ducks 12c. Cabbage 7.50@8 p ton, 
cucumbers 10@15c p bskt, potatoes 1@1.25 
Pp bbl, do eastern 50@55c p bu, tomatoes 25 
@30c p bskt, onions 75@80c p bu, celery 25 
@40c p doz, sweet corn 6@10c. Apples 1@ 
2.25 p*bbl, cantaloupes 2@2.25 p cra, Mt 
peaches 2@2.25 p bu, Bartlett pears 2@3.50 
p bbl, Sickles 3@3.50, Concord grapes 14@ 
15c p 5 lb bskt, Del 18@20c. Wheat 71%c p 
bu, yellow corn 69@70c oats 30c, timothy 
hay 11@16.50, bran 16@18, middlings 18. 
Live steers 5.75@6.50 p 100 Ibs, cows 2@4, 
bulls 2.75@3.75, western hogs  8.20@8.25, 
others 7.75@8, sheep 2@3.50, lambs 3.50@ 
6.75, veal calves 3.50@7. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


No particular change is noted in the 
potato situation. Prices continue steady, 
with a trifle firmer tendency. Receipts at 
leading distributing points have been only 
moderate and well handled. The consump- 
tive demand holds good, but buying for 
storage purposes, or for a winter supply, 
has. not set in as yet. Quality of arrivals 
has been excellent in most cases, some 
lots, however, show signs of rot and in 

















such instances holders are anxious to keep 
stocks moving. 

The Mich. crop report for Sept repre- 
sents the average yield of potatoes for the 
state with the index figure 73 as com- 
pared with 100 for a normal crop. The 
cool weather during Aug was favorable for 
a good growth of tops and conditions in 
early Sept have been all that could be 
wished. The only drawback now to a fair 
crop would be early frosts. 

Potatoes a good crop, but some rotted in 
the ground.— Kankakee Co, Ill. Potatoes 
are rotting badly.—Nobles Co, Minn, Po- 
tatoes the finest crop for a number of 
years.——Dickinson Co, Kan. Late potatoes 
will be about half a yield.——Jackson Co, 
Mich. Potatoes on low land were injured 
by too much wet weather in the early part 
of the summer and they are now suffering 
from drouth.—Oceana Co, Mich. Late 
varieties somewhat injured by drouth.—K., 
Wis. 

Potatoes more plentiful than for many 
years and sell at 25c p bu.—[Eva Thorpe, 
Hiramsburg, O. 

Tops killed by blight and tubers rotting 
some.—[W. C. Griffin, Tioga Co, Pa. 

A good crop, very little rot but blight 
retarded growth to some. extent.—[A. 
Leach, Morris Co, N J. 

Late varieties injured by blight, crop one- 
third to one-half less than last year.—[A. 
M. Sherman, Washington Co, N Y 

Only about 50 to 60% of a crop. They 
have blighted badly and are rotting.—[Lo- 
renzo Hulbert, Steuben Co, N Y. 

At New York, tone of market steady 
under moderate offerings. L I in. bulk $1.75 
p bbl, prime state 1.75 p 180 Ibs, Jersey 
stock 1.50@1.65 p bbl, do good to prime 
1.50@1.65 p sack, sweets 1.50@2.50 p bbl. 

At Boston, receipts show a slight de- 
crease, prices steady to firm. L I round 
white 60c p bu, do Jersey 60c, long white 
55c, Jersey Rose and Hebrons 50@5b5c, N Y 
round white 55c, Aroostook Hebrons 50@53c, 
do Green Mts 55@58c. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS, WEEK ENDING SEP.13 





New York...... 10,623 2,764 6,304 — 19,691 
Boston ..........12,794 _ 186 — 12,980 
Portland ..:.... 5,478 — 6,934 572 12,984 
This week ....28,895 2,764 13,424 572 45,655 
Last year ..... 1,657 — 1,751 — _ 3,408 
TOTAL THIS TO DATE 
1902 ............73,669 8,034 33,663 1,341 116,707 
19O%=2  ..cccsccce 2400 — 2,500 — 11,986 


A steady tone continues to be noted in 
the apple market. Less common and poor 
stuff is in evidence, which helps to make 
a healthy situation. Arrivals at leading 
trade centers have been fairly liberal, but 
consumptive demand holds good and prime 
stock has been well handled. Quality gen- 
serally desirable, but some lots have run 
wormy. Medium and poor lots go at irreg- 
ular prices. 

Eleven of the states, reporting 4,000,000 
apple trees to the government crop reporter, 
show an improvement in crop conditions 
for Aug., All but six of the large producing 
states. place conditions seven to 32 points 
above their ten years’ average; in Ohio the 
yield is an average one, while Ind, W Va, 
Va, Tenn and Ky report conditions below 
the average. 

Recent cable advices from a large apple 
dealer in Liverpool indicate an irregular 
market, arrivals being mostly out of con- 
dition. No 1 Gravensteins quotably $4.24 
5.22 p bbl, Hubbardston 2.40@3.36, Rams- 
horns 2.76@3.60. 

Advices to American Agriculturist from 
country correspondents received this week 
show following prices offered apple grow- 
ers in the country: Hilton, N Y, $2.25@ 
2.75 p bbl; other Monroe county, 1.75@2.25; 
Newark, 1.25@2.25; Lockport, 1.50@2.50; Ge- 
neva, 2@2.25; Palmyra, 2; Middle Hope, 
1.30; Grand Traverse, Mich, 1.80; Hudson, 
Mich, 1.60@1.75; Greenville, O, 2.25; Hay- 
denville, Mass, 1.50; Shrewsbury, Mass, 1.50 
@1.75. 

The Nova Scotia crop of Gravenstein ap- 
ples is reported almost a failure, estimated 
not over 10% of a full crop. 

Apples are especially large and have an 
exceedingly bright red color; Ben Davis 
were never better; some measuring as high 
as 12 in in circumference, Jonathan and 
other varieties not far behind.——Webster 
Co, Mo. Apples were promising earlier in 
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the season, but have dropped badly.—— 
Dickinson Co, Kan. Apples are large and 


of excellent quality.——Jackson Co, Mich, 
Apples good quality where trees were 
sprayed.— Oceana Co, Mich. Only about 


half a crop of apples and there are practi- 
cally no peaches. Our apples take the pre- 
mium for size, beauty and flavor, wherever 





they go. Laclede Co, Mo. The apple and 
peur crops in the southern part of the state 
are above the average in quality. —{K., 
Wis. 


Apples a good crop, but not much de- 
mand for them.—[{G. H. Hurlbut, Franklin 
Co, NE. 

Yield of winter apples light.—[M. R. 
Woodling Stark Co, O. 

Very plentiful and of better quality than 
usual.—[{S. B. Hurd, Sullivan Co, N H. 

At New York, strictly prime in fair de- 
mand at steady prices. Fancy red varie- 
ties $2.25@3.50 p bbl, King 1.75@2.25, Hub- 
bardson 1.25@1.75, Baldwin 1.25@1.75, Green- 
ing 1.50@1.75, Twenty Ounce 1.50@2, Grav- 
enstein 1.50@2.25, Duchess 1.50@2.50, Codling 
1.25@2, Maiden’s Blush 1.50@2, Pippins 1.50 
@2, unheaded stock 75c@1.25. 

At Boston, merchantable varieties in 
good demand at steady prices. Graven- 
stein $2@2.50 p bbl, Twenty Ounce 1.75, 
Hubbardson 1.75@2, Porters and Pippins 1 
@1.50, common green sorts 75c@1, red va- 
rieties 50c@1 p bu, do green 40@65c. 


THE ONION, MARKET. 


An unusually good feeling is noted in 
onions at nearly all the large distributing 
points. The cold, wet weather during the 
greater part of this season has been espe- 
cially unfavorable for this crop and avail- 
able supplies of choice stock are considered 
only moderate. Prices have started in on 
a relatively high basis and growers having 
a fair crop of merchantable onions should 
realize good returns. 

Crop very poor, owing to wet weather. 
[Skiff Brosh, Onondaga Co, N Y. 

Crop late owing to wet weather, but not 
damaged to anyeextent.—[A. A. Cadwalla- 
der Co, Pa, 

Rainy weather has benefited most fields, 
some damage done where -water stood on 
fields.—_[H. G. Miner, Chautauqua Co, N Y. 

Crop greatly damaged by heavy rains 
and cold weather.—[R. Curtis, Jackson Co, 
Mich. 

Crop damaged by frost and water, sea- 
son late.—[Benj Graber, Wayne Co, O. 

Onion crop in this county was never bet- 
ter.—[J. H. Hackett, Orange Co, NY Y. 

Continued rains have blighted most fields. 
some totally ruined, others about one-*' *”1 
crop of small and inferior stock, yellow v-- 
rieties hurt worst.—[F. D. Mosher, Rensse- 
laer Co, N Y. 

At New York, supply liberal, but demand 
good and prices steady. LI and N J red 
$1.75 p bbl, yellow 2@2.25, Orange Co white 
1.50@2, yellow 2@2.25 p bag, red 1.50@1.75, 
Ct white 2@2.75, yellow 2@2.50, red 1.75, 
white pickle stock 5@6. 

At. Boston, market in good shape. Near- 
by yellow 75@85c p bu, or $2.25@2.50 p bbl. 








THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 





New York Boston Chicago 
1902 ......22 @22%c 22%@23 c 214%2@22 c 
1501 ......20%@21 c 20%@21 c 1914@20 ec 
: ere 21 @2il%s6ce 21%@22 c 20 @20%6c 


Extra creamery butter touched 23c p Ib 
at New York early last week and 22%c at 
Chicago under light receipts strong coun- 
try advices and an active demand. Trade 
was good during the first half of the 
month, a large proportion of receipts going 
into immediate consumption and specula- 
tive demand ruling fairly active. The 28c 
basis, however, brought out some _ stock 
from cold storage houses and with more 
liberal daily receipts at large trade centers, 
supplies increased perceptibly. This fact, 
together with an easier feeling among buy- 
ers, has tended to weaken the situation 
slightly and prices favor the buyer, declin- 
ing 144@1c toward the last of the week. The 
market rules fairly steady at the decline, 
but lacks snap. Recent cool weather will 
tend to lessen the production of butter, 
while the consumption continues large and 
as stocks went into cold storage houses 
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last June at stiff figures, prices are expect- 
ed to hold up well for the fall trade. 

New York State—At Rochester, extra 
Elgin 23@25c p lb, state cmy 22@23c.—At 
Syracuse, cmy tubs 23c, prints 24c, dairy 
18@21c.—-At Albany, cmy tubs? 20@2Ic, 
prints 21@22c, dairy 18@196—At Water- 
town, cmy tubs 23@24c, prints 23144@241%4c, 
dairy 18@21¢. 

At New York, recent. advanced prices 
have checked trading somewhat, prices 
shade easier. Extra cmy 22%c p Ib, firsts 
21@22c, fancy state dairy 21@21%c, firsts 
19% @20%c, western imt ecmy 15%@17%c. 

Ohio At Cincinnati, cmy extra firm at 
24c p Ib, firsts 22@23c, dairy 14c.—At Cleve- 
land, cmy extra 23@23%c, . firsts 21@22c, 
dairy 13@20c.—At Columbus, .cmy tubs 22c, 
prints 28c, dairy 15@16c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market firm at 
advanced prices. Extra separator cmy 24c 
p Ib, firsts 22c, extra gathered cmy 21@22c, 
firsts 19@20c imt cmy 18@20c, ladle 16@18c. 

At Boston, receipts have increased and 
prices have an easier tone. Vt and N H 
cemy extra 23c p lb, N Y 23c, western 22% 
@23c, firsts 21@22c, Vt dairy extra 21c, N Y 
20c, firsts 18@19c, western imt cmy 16@1ic, 
ladle 16@16%4c. 

The Cheese liarket. 


Firmer country advices and a fairly ac- 
tive home consumptive demand, has given 
the large cheese markets @ strong, healthy 
tone and prices have advanced to around 
lic p lb at New York’ for fancy grades, 
and 10%¢ at Chicago for choice twins, 
These prices are above the views of export- 
ers. Canadian markets’ being reported 
around 10c. Under grades and skins close- 
ly picked up at firm prices. 

New York State—At Rochester, twins 11 
@litec p lb.—At Syracuse, cheddars 10@ 
lic.—At Watertown, twins 11%¢—At Al- 
bany, cheddars 9@10c, fiats 8%@9%ce. 

At New York, tone of market firm under 
only moderate supplies. Fancy small sizes 
llc p Ib, do large 10%c, good to choice 
914@10\%c, light skims 8%@9%c, full 3c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, state flats quiet at 
10c y Ib, Young America 12c, N Y cheddar 
lic.—At Cleveland, choice N Y 11@11%c, 
state 10@10%c, limburger 10@11c.—At Co- 
lumbus, N Y cheddars llc, flats 11%e. 

At Canton, 1996 boxes twins sold Satur- 
day of last week at 11\%c p lb, and 1063 tubs 
butter at 223¢c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice N Y 

11@11\%c p lb, flats 11%@11%c. 
_At Boston, prices a shade higher under 
firm advices ‘from primary points. Extra 
N Y twins 11@11\%c p lb, do Vt lic, firsts 
91.@10%c, seconds 7@8c, Ohio flats 9@10c. 














DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


possess the patent protected 


““Alpha-Disc”’ and ‘‘Split- 
Wing’’ Improvements 


And Are As Much Superior 


to other Cream Separators 
as such other Separators are to 
gravity setting methods. 





Send for new “‘20th Century” catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., 


CHICAGO. 
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LUMBER AT HALF PRIGE 


WE PURCHASED THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 
Send us your lumber bill for our estimate, and 
we will make yeu prices delivered free of ald 
eharges at your shipping point. ‘ 
WRITE FOR OUR EXPOSITION CATALOGUE OF MATERIAL. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
PAN-AMERICAN, DEPARTMERT G7 BUFFALO, W. ¥. 
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The Pennsylvania Crop. 


Buying on ¢ne poles continues in the 
Lancaster district and fully 2500 acres have 
been contracted for. The prevailing price 
is about 8 and 2 cents. Several manufac- 
turers and packers are included among the 
purchasers. 

A large part of the crop still in the field 
around Rawlinsville. Prices running at 8 
and 2 cents. The acreage harvested in 
Lancaster county this year is of about the 
usual size. The yield is somewhat lighter 
than last year. Nights have been very cool 
for continuous growth. While the crop is 
only of about average size, it is unusually 
fine, and free from injury of any kind. A 
few crops only injured by hail. Plants are 
more backward than usual and many feared 
frosts before the harvest. 

Some crops sold near Lancaster city at 
7 and 2 to 9 and 2 cents for seed leaf. Many 
growers do not care to sell until the crop 
is cured. Buying has been heavy in 
Manor, Martic and Cowestoga townships, 
especially in the vicinity of Mt Nebo. Sev- 
eral large firms have been approaching 
buyers. Weather has ,been too cool for to- 
bacco to either cure or ripen nights and 
for a few days the crops were practically 
at a standstill. Fully one-half the crop 
had not been harvested September 13, but 
a few hot days would soon ripen it. The 
worst difficulty that has threatened: crops 
is the tendency of growers to cut plants 
before they were fully ripe. This means 
a poor quality of tobacco. 

In Tioga county, the crop is yielding well, 
averaging about 1600 pounds per acre. Many 
crops are of very fine quality, but the av- 
erage for the county is of good medium 
quality. Hail injured not to exceed 10% of 
the crop. The acreage planted in Tioga, 
Cowanesque and Crooked Creek valleys is 
very large, but on low lands has turned 
out badly and not more than 75% of an 
average crop will be harvested. Some sales 
have been reported at 10 to 12 cents; 60% 
of the crop is Wilson’s Hybrid. It is cur- 
ing down nicely. Several buyers have been 
traveling over the district around Nelson 
but no sales are reported. Buyers do not 
appear to care to purchase tobacco stand- 
ing in water. 

Wet weather has seriously injured the 
crop in Bradford county. At Franklin, one- 
half the crop is nearly spoiled from stand- 
ing in water. The crop will be a short one. 
Similar conditions prevail over a large part 
of the county. The leaf on high lands is 
of good quality and nearly all harvested. 
A few sales of the old leaf are reported 
at Athens at 12 to 15 cents. 

The usual acreage planted in York coun- 
ty, will average about 1500 pounds 
to the acre in Havana and 2000 pounds Su- 
matra, the crop being about half and half. 
The harvested crops are all of very good 
quality. Worms, fleas and hail have done 
scarcely any injury. No sales reported. 
The cure is very good to date. 

Great interest has been shown in the 
tent covered field of J. B. Hostetter in 
northern York county. So successful has 
been the experiment, Mr Hostetter is plan- 
ning to cover eight or ten acres next year. 
Cost of covering and raising the crop is 
$700 to $800 per acre. 

In Clinton county, nearly 700 acres were 
planted, which wll average about 1200 
pounds per acre. Weather conditions have 
been favorable and the crop is better than 
for several years. It is free from worms 
and hail. No sales. A good quality of 
leaf has been raised in this section this 
year as high as 16 cents through in bun- 
die; a 22-acre crop brought an average of 
12% cents through in the bundle. Crop is 
all harvested and curing nicely. 


The Ohio Tobacco Crop. 


The size of Ohio tobacco crops, as esti- 
mated in pounds; by local assessors, and 
returned to county clerks and by them to 
the secretary of the state board of agricul- 
ture, shows the production as follows for 
recent years: 


PRODUCTION OF TOBACCO IN OHIO. 

1901 42,355,378 lbs 1898 48,534,158 lbs 
1900 50,454,983 1897 29,242,225 
1899 52,484,457 1896 24,196,269 

Divided by districts or purposes for which 

the leaf is used, cigar leaf districts last 


LEAF TOBACCO 


year produced 28,870,870 lbs; burleys 10,790,- 
124; eastern Ohio shipping 2,694,384. The 
crops of burley and of eastern Ohio leaf 
were very nearly of the same size in 1901, 
1900 and 1899. The crop in 1900 cigar leaf 
was 35,755,000 and 1899 39,633,774. 

It is interesting to note the big difference 
in the estimates made by the township as- 
sessors for the state and that made as esti- 
mates for the federal census bulletin. The 
federal census for the crop of 1899 estimated 
the tobacco acreage for the state as 71,422 
acres, which produced 65,957,100 Ibs, valued 
at $4,864,191. Here is a difference in the es- 
timates of the crop of 1899 between the fed- 
eral and state reports of 13% millions 
pounds. 


Notes from Many Fields. 


INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM TOBACCO. 
July, 1902 July, 1901. 

Cigar and cigar- 
$2,044,389.73 
74,721.53 


$1,851,413.81 
69,340.42 
Manufactured to- 
DACCO ....cecceese 1,309,654.32 
Mis’l’n’us col’ct’ns 121.70 


$3,428, 887.28 $3,475,673.88 

*Special taxes of dealers in leaf and man- 
ufactured tobacco. 

Buying has been heavy the past fortnight 
in the broad leaf section of the Connecticut 
valley, at South Windsor and East Hart- 
ford. Many firms were represented. Pur- 
chases aggregate nearly 4000 cases at an 
average of about 20 cents per pound, Some 
lots sold at 22% cents through. 


At the first fall inscription sale of Su- 
matra leaf at Amsterdam, September 12, 
about 500 bales were bought for America. 

In. Wisconsin probably the largest crop 
ever harvested is now curing in the sheds. 
Its condition is also A No 1, scarcely any 
being injured by hail, insects, drouth or 
other causes. Buying has begun in earnest. 
In the Vernon county district, over 1500 
acres have been bought at 6 to 13 cents, 
with an average around 10 cents. In Dane 
county, where nearly one-half of the to- 
bacco of the state is raised, the American 
cigar company have purchased very heay- 
ily. Sales will probably aggregate about 
2000 acres. Sales started largely in the 
northern part of the county and have be- 
come very general. Wrapper and binder 
crops have sold at 7 to 10 cents. 


Cigarette wrapper leaf continues to fetch 
high prices. Last week, sales were made 
on the Cincinnati market at 43% cents per 
pound, 

Sales of burley leaf on the breakes at 
Cincinnati for the week ending September 
12 aggregated 1070 hogsheads, which sold 
at an average of $8.29 per 100 pounds. The 
week before, 908 hogsheads, averaging $8.87. 
Of the 1070 hogsheads sold, only 35 brought 
over $15 per 100 pounds. 


Offers of $10 per 100 pounds have been 
made for some of the best crops around 
Port Royal, Tenn. Indications are the mar- 
ket will be lively this fall. 

The consumption of tobacco in Great 
Britain for the year ending March 31, 1902, 
was 68,600,000 pounds, for 1901, 83,500,000 
pounds, and 1900 and 1899, 81,000,000 pounds. 
The past year the consumption was equiv- 
alent to 1 pound 10% ounces per capita. 

Exports of leaf tobacco from the Philip- 
pines were below a normal in 1901. 

VirRGINIA—The harvesting is well along in 
Caroline county. The crop is an unusually 
fine one and as this is one of the largest 
tobacco producing counties in the state, 
will bring a great deal of money to grow- 
ers. Some estimates place the amount at 
$1,000,000. Last year’s crop was sold for 
about $750,000. ‘“‘A remarkable feature about 
the Virginia tobacco crop this year is the 
high prices brought by primings which a 
short time ago were not even deemed 
worthy of being taken to market. At one 
time they sold for 25 cents per 100 pounds. 
This year the price has ranged all the 
way from $3 to $10.50, the latter having 
been realized on the Danville market. The 
prospects for high prices for dark leaf to- 
bacco this fall and winter are unusually 
bright, and competition in buying is ex- 
pected to be great. The two great tobacco- 
using concerns will now be pitted against 
each other, with the obvious result that 
values will go skyward. Both corpora- 
tions now have buyers in every market in 


1,384,420.36 
*170,499.29 





the state. When the piles of dark loose are 
put up at auction this fall and winter, the 
buyers are going to show no quarter, and 
prices are going to be ’way up. The farm- 
er is to reap the benefit of this compe- 
tition, and he will have more money in 
his pocket next year than for a long time, 
provided his crop turns out well,” writes 
one who has traveled over the state ex- 
tensively. He says further: “On good au- 
thority it is stated that the tobacco crop 
in Virginia will be of full average size and 
of very fine quality. It is estimated to be 
from 125,000,000 to 150,000,000 pounds. About 
one-half is flue-cured or break tobacco, the 
rest dark—the cutting and housing of 
which is now under way. Never’ before 
dull times will exist until the new tobacco 
cos. The old are practically all gone, and 
dull times will exist until the new tobacco 
comes in.” 


NEw YorK—The crop as harvested in 
Onondaga county is a sound one, but 
smaller than usual. Very little injury of 
any kind. Harvesting completed Septem- 
ber 20 and many crops are of fine quality. 
There has been rather too much water this 
year for the best growth of crops in gen- 
eral. This is especially true near Onon- 
daga and Lysander.—In Oswego county, 
the crop will average 700 to 800 pounds per 
acre. Very little injury in any way. No 
sales reported, although buyers have been 
looking at crops.——The Wayne county 
crop hardly up to the average, there be- 
ing too much rain for the best growth. 
Buyers have been offering 10 cents in bun- 
dle, but no sales are reported. The crop 
will not weigh more than three-fourths 
what it did last year. Similar conditions 
prevail in Cayuga county. In Steuben 
county, acreage 20 to 25% less than last 
year. The crop will average 1400 to 1500 
pounds per acre, and is the soundest in 
years. No sales, although buyers have 
been riding constantly. The leaf is cur- 
ing in fine condition and is a fine light 
color. Water ruined several pieces. 


KENTUCKYy—Considerable injury done to 
tobacco by frosts, September 12-13. In low 
places in Christian county, injury was 
considerable, nipping the leaves of late to- 
bacco in the river bottom districts. About 
one-third of crop had been harvested when 
frosts came.——The September crop. re- 
port of Commissioner of Agriculture I. B. 
Nall, states that up to September 1 about 
23% of the tobacco crop had been harvest- 
ed. Weather has been favorable for cut- 
ting. Cool nights and slight frosts in the 
higher sections of the state stimulated cut- 
ting. The crop, both in the dark:and bur- 
ley districts, will fall short of an average. 
Condition of the crop, September 10, esti- 
mated at 77% of an average in quality. The 
state estimate August 1 was 82%.——To- 
bacco greatly improved in Crittenden coun- 
ty during early September by needed rains. 
Dry weather early in the season, and in- 
sects, reduced the crop of the county one- 
fourth to one-third below that of last year. 
Cutting and curing progressing finely. Late 
leaf maturing rapidly. 

GEORGIA—The acreage of tobacco raised 
in Gadsden county this year does not dif- 
fer much from that of the past two years. 
The quality is hardly as good as that of 
last year. The acreage of shaded tobacco 
raised this year was somewhat larger than 
last year. This year’s crop of shaded leaf 
is as good as in 1901, and the yield is much 
the same per acre. The crop is ready for 
sale with the leaf not sweated or packed. 

About 500 acres of Sumatra leaf was 


‘planted under shade in Decatur county this 


year. Of Havana leaf, 95 acres were plant- 
ed under shade and about 200 in the open 
air. The crop this year does not come up 
to the average in quality, owing to the pro- 
tracted drouth. That planted very early 
grew to good size, but is rather too thick. 
Tobacco planted at an average season for 
transplanting was injured very consider- 
ably by drouth; the leaves are short and 
thick. That planted in June did very well, 
as the rains started in time to make a good 
growth and the tobacco was of good size 
and texture when cut. Buyers are not 
anxious for this year’s crop, as the quality 
is undesirable. They have bought but very 
little. Growers are becoming uneasy to sell 
and already there is talk of reduced acre- 
age next year. Some of the Sumatra shade 
tobacco was irrigated and made very fine 
crops. Many irrigation plants will be put 
in this winter. The leaf is free from holes, 
as insects were not destructive. 
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The Work of the Grange, 





The worthy master of the national grange 
has been steadily in the lecture field from 
June 15 to September 13. His concluding 
address at Springfield, Mass, was a rouser, 
summing up in a general way his observa- 
tions and results of the season’s work. 

The grange is growing in every 
state. Membership has increased in Wash- 
ington 33%, and in California is 40% more 
than one year ago. The order was never 
so prosperous in Colorado as at present. 
In Kansas, a gain of 33% has been made 
and a live grange has been organized at 
the Kansas agricultural college. Students 
are going home and spreading the grange 
gospel. At a great rally held at Arkansas 
City, over 35,000 people turned out and 
the grange leaders were honored in the most 
pleasing manner. People in Oklahoma are 
taking interest in the order and applica- 
tions for the organization of granges have 
been received in Indian Territory. In the 
great southwest, merchants and others are 
coming together with the farmers and 
working for the common good. 

The grange teaches the farmer the best 
method of doing his work in the economi- 
eal production of crops and live stock, but 
the farmer spends too much time in raising 
crops and dumping them on the market for 
the middleman to make a good profit from. 
The grange is now taking up farm busi- 
ness problems. 

Farmers have shared largely in the in- 
ventions of the past 50 years. The farmer 
must change from the toiler to the student 
of his business. Massachusetts has a 
grand growth in its wonderful factories; 
but farmers must keep pace with the im- 
provements in the factories. If the farmer 
of Massachusetts, or elsewhere, is to keep 
pace with modern improvements, he has 
got to lessen the hours of physical toil and 
give more attention to brain work, then 
larger profits will ensue. ‘ 

The farmer lives in God’s vineyard and 
should have the best it produces. Farmers 
must make themselves first class business 
men. As the merchant goes to New York 
or Boston to study the market, just so 
should the farmer go. Don’t part company 
with your product until you have got a 
good profit on it. Fair adjustments in profit 
on all farm products have got to come. 
Don’t ask the merchant how much he is 
paying but fix your price and hold for it. 
This can best be done by cooperation on the 
part of the milk men among themselves, 
of fruit men together, and likewise by gar- 
deners and others. If husiness men trans- 
acted their trading on an average on a 
plan with the average farmer, there would 
be but little profit. Farmers must stand 
together, work together and cooperate. 

The work being accomplished by the 
grange is most satisfactory. If farmers 
will study into what has been done and 
what is being planned for the future, all 
will want to join the order. When farmers 
have all united in this one grand organi- 
zation, yet greater results will follow. After 
the able address, State Master Ladd invited 
all present to shake hands with the national 
master and every one in the pavilion ac- 
cepted the invitation. 


_—— 





NEW YORK. 
Mrs E. 8. Roberts of Syracuse will speak 
at Watertown grange, September 27. De- 
grees will be conferred in the morning. 


Burke grange was organized in Franklin 
county, September 4, with 21 charter mem- 
bers. A grange will also soon be organized 
at Fort Covington. 

Brushton held its annual picnic recently, 
attended by 300 farmers. This is a grange 
made up of enterprising people. The mem- 
bership has increased from 28 on January 
1 to 130 September 1. Addresses were de- 
livered by State Overseer G. A. Fuller and 
Past State Lecturer Mrs S. N. Judd. 


The grange has accomplished much by 
way of educating its members and advanc- 
ing their social and moral advantages; it 
has led them into higher planes of thought 
and taught them to think and act for them- 
selves, but there are not yet enough grange 
organizations, not yet enough plain dealing, 
high thinking men and women pledged to 
carry out its priciples—[Deputy W. T. 


Becker. 
OHIO. 

Sharon held its first annual picnic last 
month. Past State Master S. H. Ellis de- 
livered an interesting address and several 
local Patrons also talked interestingly. 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 








business, no matter where located. 
Send description, etate price and learn 
how. 


wanttobuy. Tell me yourrequirements. 


Sulte 1429, North American Bldg, Philadelphia, Pa. 





I can sell your farm, residence, or 


I have, orean find, the property you 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 


Offices in 14 cities from Boston to San Francisco. 
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Farmers’ 
Handy Wagon 


With 4-Inch Tire Steel Wheeis 














i Low and handy. Saves labor. Wide tires, avoid 
cutting farm into ruts. Will hold up any two-horse 
load. We also furnish Steel Wheels to fit any axle. 
Any size wheel, any width of tire. Catalogue free. 

Address Empire Manufacturing Co. Quincy, Ill. 
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Write for prices, description and maps of rich Delta 
Farm and Timber nds. We employ settlers in 
our | ng and milling operation; liberal terms. GEO, 
T. HO STON & CO., bune Bldg, Chicago, Ill, 
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BOOKS ABOUT 
GREENHOUSES 


Pictorias Greenhouse [Management 


By WALTER P. WRIGHT. The object of this useful 
manual for all classes of horticulturists is to present a 
concise and pleasurable introduction to practical garden- 
ing, and to compress as much information as ible into 
the space at command, It gives detailed directions for 
the culture and selection of the leading flowers, 
and vegetables, each subject being made clear by appro- 
priate illustrations accompanying the text. Another val- 
uable feature of this work is ‘“‘A Pictorial Garden Cal- 
endar,’’ giving hints and illustrations for every mon 
in the year. Illustrated, 5x7 inches. 157 pages. Cloth, 75c. 


Greenhouse Construction 


By L. R. TAFT. A complete treatise on greenhouse 
structures and arrangements of the various forms and 
styles of plant houses for professional florists as well 
as amateurs. All the best and most approved structuses 
are so fully and clearly described that anyone who de- 
sires to build a greenhouse will have no difficulty in de- 
termining the kind best suited to his purpose. The 
modern and most successful methods of heating and ven- 
tilating are fully treated upon.~ The construction of_hot- 
eds and frames receives appropriate attention. 3 
trated. Cloth, 12m0..........cccscoccccccccsccccccccccsees $1. 


Greenhouse Management 


By L. R. TAFT. This book forms an almost indispensa- 
ble companion volume to Greenhouse Construction. In 
it the author gives the results of his many years’ experi- 
ence, together with that of the most successful florists 
and gardeners, in the management of growing plants 
under glass. So minute and practical are the various 
systems and methods of growing and forei roses, violets, 
carnations and all the most important florists plants, 
as well as fruits and vegetables, described, that by a care- 
ful study of this work and the following of its teachings, 
failure is almost impossible. Illustrated: Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


Catalog Free to All 


Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages) will be sent 
free of charge to all applying for the same. Our ar ~ 
Large, Descriptive Illustrated Catalog, 100 pages, 
inches, 50 illustrations, thoroughly indexed by titles and 
authors, and containing detailed descriptions of all. the 
best books on rural and home topies, sent for three 
cents in stamps—which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, WY. 4 
Marquette Building, Chicago, TIL 
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Mrs Kent’s Flowers 


ELLA SIMONS MACK, 


The garden did look very beautiful. The 
great beds of spicy carnations, fragrant 
roses and dainty, modest pansies were all 
at their best. A sturdy-looking hedge of 
sweet pea vines reached nearly across the 
garden. The nasturtiums glowed in the 
afternoon sun. Over at one side pink and 
scarlet geraniums made a blaze of color. 
Other flowers grew and blossomed in gay 
profusion. 

With much pride and satisfaction, pride 
in her beautiful garden and satisfaction 
that her new daughter-in-law fully appre- 
ciated the resuit of her efforts in floricul- 
ture, Mrs Kent watched her son’s wife 
moving delightedly about among the blos- 
soms. 

“Showed Elsie your foliage plants yet, 
mother?” 

Mrs Kent turned half startled, and Elsie 
made a hurried scamper up the path 
toward her big husband, whose approach 
had been obscured by several large cannas 
and castor beans. 

“Not yet, but I had not forgotten them. 
You'll come with us, won’t you, John?” 

“Sure I will,” John replied. But what 
devastation has this little robber wrought 
among your choicest flowers, mother 
mine?” 

“I’m glad she enjoys them,’ Mrs Kent 
said. Then she added half apoiogetically, 
“T ought to have brought a basket; they 
might stain her dress.” 

Elsie had utilized her tunic of her pretty 
dimity gown, and the bright-colored flow- 
ers glowed through its thin folds. 

“IT believe you have all of haif a bushel 
there, you greedy little girl, and _ see, 
mother,’ cried John laughingly, “she isn’t 
satisfied then but has flowers in her hands 
and hair!” 

Elsie laughed gleefully. “You are a big 
naughty boy to call me greedy,” she said, 
“and I put these in my hair because you 
once told me you liked flowers. there. 
These,” looking at her handful of lilies, 
“Tl was afraid might get their petals 
broken.” 

A little later the three were standing be- 
fore Mrs Kent’s collection of foliage plants. 
“This is very rare and so is this one,” Mrs 
Kent explained. “These I sent away for 
just a little while ago. Those over there, 
John, I must have had when you were 
home, didn’t I?’ 

“T remember some of them,” John replied. 
“You've a fine collection, mother. Of 
course you will exhibit them at the fair.’’ 

“Of course I shall. There are just forty- 
two varieties of coleus and I haven't 
missed a premium on my flowers in ten 
years. When Beeby doesn’t exhibit, I have 
first; one can’t really expect to compete 
with Beeby and get first premium, but,” 
and a little wave of color surged into her 
cheeks, “I don’t intend Mrs Raymond shall 
take it from me. She is going to try, John. 
She’s been working like a slave all summer 
among her flowers. The fair is only ten 
days off and my flowers were never in bet- 
ter condition at this time of year. Elsie, 
maybe you would like siips of my coleus 
and geraniums? You’re so fond of flowers.” 

“Don’t you dislike to slip them?’ Elsie 
asked, as Mrs Kent broke off slip after slip. 

“Why, no,” was the reply.” I like to if 
a body will care for them after I take them 
off. I used to always be giving slips to that 
Hopkins girl. You remember her, don’t 
you, John? She always pretended she was 
so fond of them, but I found out after a 
while that she only kept them ’till they 
began to fade and then threw them out. 
She never set them in the ground at all.” 

John cast a merry glance toward his wife 
buftt she was looking another way. 

“IT wish you might stay longer,’ Mrs 
Kent said to Elsie, while the latter helped 
her with the tea things. “Let me see, John 
goes the day after to-morrow.” 

“Oh dear, yes!”” Elsie said. Then, bright- 
ening a bit—‘‘He’ll only be away two weeks 
this trip and he is not going to travel after 
this year.” 

Mr Kent and John had gone down to the 
postoffice and the two women were alone. 
The talk soon turned to Mrs Kent’s flowers 
and her plans for their exhibition at the 
Ellistown fair. 

“I’m going to take more pains than ever 
before,”” Mrs Kent said. “I haven’t even 
told John's father about this.’’ Then from 
the cellar-way she brought forth the wire 
frame for “Gates Ajar.”” “I’m going to fill 
it with asters. I’m sure Ill have enough.” 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


Then with all a woman’s love of detail she 
gave minute instructions concerning the 
arrangement of different flowers 

That evening while driving home, John 
said, “‘Mother takes to you wonderfully, 
Elsie, and she is so pleased that you are 
fond of flowers. I never knew mother to be 
unreasonable on any subject but her flow- 
ers. Though she must have loved you any- 
way, you have won her completely by your 
honest enthusiasm over her beloved blos- 
soms.” Then, turning Elsie’s face toward 
his in the moonlight, he continued: “I’m 
glad she never saw your own flower gar- 
den, eh, little girl?’ 

“TI never said I liked to tend them. I said 
I loved them and I do. I hate caring for 
them. Mother and Addie have always done 
that. They like to, but I only like to pick 
them and fix them in vases all over the 
house. It needs someone to do that, don’t 
Ss ae 

John kissed her and said laughingly, ‘All 
right, little girl. You suit me perfectly. 
You needn’t dig in the dirt unless you have 
a mind to.” 

When on reaching home Elsie tucked 
flowers, slips and all but her lilies into deep 
pans filled with water “to wait till morn- 
ing,’”’ she said, John smiled and said noth- 
ing. Early the next day Elsie arranged the 
flowers prettily and placed them in the most 
effective parts of the room. 

“See my lilies, dear? It paid to take care 
of them, didn’t it?’ she cried. 

“You needn’t touch the slips, mamma,” 
Elsie called. “I’m going to fix them myself, 
only I guess I’ll wait till after John is gone 
to-morrow. I don’t want to spend the time 
now.”’ She pushed the pan of gorgeous 
ecoleus back under the bookcase. ‘“‘They’re 
beautiful all massed like that; I shall hate 
to separate them,” she said. 

The days sped away. Still the slips re- 
mained in their pan and more and more, as 
now and then a leaf began to turn yellow 
and dropped off, did Elsie dread her self- 
imposed task of filling jars with earth and 
putting the slips in them. Four days before 


the Ellistown fair they were still unset. | 


When Elsie reached home that evening af- 
ter having been away for the day, she found 
that her husband’s mother had called to 
see her. 

“And Elsie,” her mother said, ‘she never 
mentioned you again after she caught sight 
of those slips. She is disappointed, too, 
about her exhibit at the fair. She was on 
her way to the station to take the train for 
Albany. Her sister’s husband is very sick 
and they sent for her.” 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!”’ Elsie exclaimed, and 


sat down limply. Then her face suddenly | 


brightened. 

“Did Mother Kent say anything about her 
flowers?” she asked. 

“Yes, she said they never looked better 
at fair time, and that they couldn’t be ex- 
hibited.”’ 

“I don’t know,” said Elsie. “I wonder if 
papa will lend me the horse and big market 
wagon and let Joe go to drive for me. If 
he will, I'll arrange her flowers and take 
them to the fair.”’ 

The distance from the Kent farm to the 
fair grounds was only two miles, but to 
Elsie it seemed twice as far, so careful was 
she of her precious loads. How carefully 
she picked, packed, carried and finally ar- 
ranged the blossoms in the allotted space 
none but herself ever knew. ‘‘Mother Kent 
will forgive me if I succeed,” she thought. 
Finally all was finished. Tier after tier of 
glasses held the dainty blossoms; the “Gates 
Ajar” was a glorious massing of color. 
Elsie viewed her work in triumph. 

Some days later Mrs Kent opened a home 
paper and read the following: 

“Mrs R. P. Kent’s beautifully arranged 
collection of choice flowers attracted much 
attention in the floral tent. The judges are 
to be commended for awarding to her the 
first premium.” 

A letter from Elsie in the next mail ex- 
plained all she had done. When Mrs Kent 
finished reading it, Elsie was forgiven. 


The Passing of the Birds. 


WALDO. 
These are the days when every lover of 
bird life begrudges sorely the bonds of bus- 
iness or other cares which forbid long ram- 
bles in field and wood. For now is the 
great southern flight of feathered friends, 
and in these still starlit nights, all unseen 
by human eyes, myriads of bird travelers 
fill the upper air. 
And during the day, for the last brief 
happy season of their northern year, they 





fill our thickets and our hedgerows. Now ig 
the harvest of seeds, most of them of nox. 
ious weeds, and the sparrows and finches 
are fat with much feeding. The sojourn- 
ers of the north now pause for a day or 
two, and the opportunity to become ac. 
quainted with rare visitors is not to be 
neglected if it can be helped. 

The golden crowned kinglet, the tree 
sparrow and the junco come down to spend 
the winter. The ruby-crowned kinglet, a 
host of warblers, fly-catchers and vireos 
linger for a few days ere continuing on 
their way. Most of the summer acquaint- 
ances leave. To-day we bid them good- 
bye, even while we greet the little stran- 
gers from a cooler clime. Quiet ponds and 
rivers, sacred to the lone sandpiper and 
heron through the summer, entertain so- 
cial parties of ducks and water fowl. Along 
the seacoast, all day long the sea fowl 
string their black lines along the horizon, 
Go where you will, the bird folk greet you, 
To-morrow they will be gone, pledging you 
as they leave, to return again when spring 
shall set the signal. 

rn 

A street gamin was endeavoring to drag 
a reluctant dog along the sidewalk. The 
boy was not unkind, and the dog did not 
seem unhappy, but he was struggling and 
yelping after the manner of his race. A 
well-meaning lady stopped to look at the 
dirty pair. “What is the matter?’ she 
asked. ‘“‘‘What makes him pull and bark 
so?” The urchin looked at her pityingly. 
“Why, lady, that’s just because he is a 
dog.”’ 





THE ‘VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Preserving 
Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is 
the safest and most efficient disinfectant 
and purifier in nature, but few realize its 
value when taken into the human system 
for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of the 
system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smok- 
ing, drinking or after eating onions and 
other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a_natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. s 

It absorbs the injurious gases which col- 
lect in the stomach and bowels; it disin- 
fects the mouth and throat from the poison 
of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges; they are composed of the 
finest powdered Willow charcoal and other 
harmless antiseptics in tablet form, or 
rather in the form of large, pleasant tast- 
ing lozenges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the 
general health, better complexion, sweeter 
breath and purer blood, and the beauty of 
it is, that no possible harm can result from 
their continued use, but on the contrary, 
great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify the 
breath, mouth and throat; I also believe 
the liver is greatly benefited by the daily 
use of them; they cost but twenty-five cents 
a box at drug stores, and although in some 
sense a patent preparation, yet I believe I 
get more and better charcoal in Stuart's 
Absorbent Lozenges than in any of the or- 
dinary charcoal tablets.”’ 


ORCHESTRA 


Instruments, Violins, Banjos, 


CUITARS MANDOLINS, 
etc. Lyon & Healy and ‘‘Washbur 
instruments are in use everywhere. ‘Ask 
yous local music dealer for them, and if 

© doesn’t keep them write to us for 
**Dept. G’’ Catalog, illustrated, mail 
free. It tells how to judge quality and 
— full particulars. If you are wise 
u will secure an instrument with a 
thically correct finger board and a full rich 
pone one that will sive satis: on for a lifetime. 
LYON & HEALY,18 East Adams St., Chicago, 
The wente Largest Musio House. ‘Sells Everything Known in Music, “ 

















EVENINGS AT HOME 





Our 








Tlitred Mata. 








Our Hired Man. 


WILLIAM CARY DUNCAN. 


When Haggerty hired out to us, 
Dad figgered he’d struck it rich; 

Sez, ‘“‘He’s jest my plan fer a hired man, 
He’s knowin’ an’ peart an’ sich.’’ 

He’d been knockin’ around a consid’able spell, 
An’ wuz full er yarns to the brim; 

An’ me an’ Joe (my brother, you know), 
Wuz tremendously sot on him. 


He’d tell us fellers the things he’d done, 
An’ brag of his strength an’ skill 

A-pitchin’ an’ hoein’ an’ choppin’ an’ mowin’ 
An’ everythin’ else, until 

We both agreed he wuz drawin’ it mild 
When he ’lowed, in his offhand way, 

He could “turn off work like a haythen Turk 
An’ kape it up all day!” 


But somehow, when Haggerty went to mow, 
You could usually figger he 

Wuz either a-whettin’, or else he wuz settin’ 
A-talkin’ to Joe an’ me. 

An’ whenever he did get started in, . 
His scythe wouldn’t work as it should, 

So he’d send us fer water, an’ reckon he’d 

orter 

Grind the pesky ol’ thing till it would. 


So me and Joe’d lay to an’ turn 
Till our backs wuz nearly broke, 

While Haggerty’d tell us what husky young 

fellers 

We wuz, as he’d stand an’ smoke. 

An’ he’d tell us how healthy it wuz fer us 
A-pluggin’ away like this, 

An’ he’d smile an’ say he guessed some day 
Our muscles w’d equal his! 


An’ when he wuz hoein’ or pullin’ weeds, 
Or sawin’ up wood fer ma, 

’Twas allus the same ol’ confidence game, 
Fer he never perceeded far 

’Fore he’d tell us his saw ter home wuz worth 
A dozen like this ere shack; 

So we'd leg it to town while he’d just lie down 
An’ sleep till we’d hoofed it back. 


So father made up his mind one day, 
Arter all he heard an’ saw, 
oe een the work of a “haythen 


Tur 
Wuzn’t what he wuz hankerin’ for. 
An’ we boys found out, ’bout the time he left, 
That with all his blow an’ fuss, 
He was “turnin’ off work,’’ but the tarnal 
shirk 
Wuz “turnin’ it off’’ on us! 








A Little Sunshine. 


KATE CHAPIN HOUSE. 





What easy ways there are to carry a little 
sunshine into lives that have all too much 
of gloom! <A number of years ago I got to 
thinking, and I decided that I was more for- 
tunate than some people and -that I must 
share that good fortune regularly and sys- 
tematically so that someone else would be 
more fortunate than he otherwise would 
have been. So I resolved that whenever I 
entertained or had a birthday or holiday din- 
ner with some extra nice things to eat, I 
would remember someone who would other- 
wise have a plain dinner or, worse still, no 
dinner. 

I have now followed this plan a number 
of years, and strange as it may seem, though 
I have served many nice dinners in strange 
places, I have never found that anyone else 
had had the same idea. I do not confine my 
work to the very poor, however, but invalids, 
or the old and infirm, the lonely, anyone that 
for some reason is shut away from that 
delightful world where entertaining and to 
be entertained adds the spice of variety to 
life. My husband usually assists by carrying 
the dinner, already dished, to the desired des- 
tination. I always serve this dinner before 
the one at home, so it is sure to be in prime 
condition, not some left-over pieces. 

Once I sent a Thanksgiving dinner to my 
sewing woman, a crippled maiden lady. It 
was a fine New England dinner and well 
worth anyone’s while to sample. She was 
delighted beyond measure and afterwards told 
me that she had never received so sensible 
a compliment. 

Another time an elaborate Christmas din- * 
her was served to a poor lady nearly blind 
and extremely poor. The maid and husband 
were both required to speed this errand, 
one carrying the dinner proper and the other 
a sack of good things for future use. I am 
sure our festivity was gayer because in our 


hearts we knew that one forlorn one had 
been brought into our cheer. 

I have an eye for very old people, and 
find that they are fine sunshine subjects. 
One old couple, both over 70, were remem- 
bered at a valentine party, and if you think 
they were too old to be interested in Cupid’s 
arts, you should have seen how they laughed 
over the games and made a centerpiece for 
their table of the lovely little pink hearts, 
thus brightening the dull, bleak, wintry 
weather. 

A lovely invalid friend has shared even our 
simpler ‘‘big dinners’’ for a long time. In 
sending her dinners I always sent the outline 
of the entertainment, and there in her room 
of pain she follows our merrymaking. An “at 
home,” or class party, or child’s birthday, 
whatever the occasion, she is part of it, and 
perhaps days afterward I will see the menu 
or outline of games tucked near by for ref- 
erence. 

Sometimes in my rounds funny things hap- 
pen. My husband and I visited a dear friend 
who is superintendent of Chinese missions 
in a large city. We went with her to *‘China- 
town.” We were served by a Chinese wait- 
ress; we ate after a Chinese cook; we visited 
her mission schoel, and it all seemed so very 
easy and romantic that I decided to begin 
a Chinese mission on my own account. 

George, a meek-looking Mongolian, called 
regularly at the door for ‘‘Messrs’’ linen, so 
I decided to begin on him. One Sunday «we 
prepared as dainty a trayful of food as pos- 
sible and my husband and I threaded our way 
down the steep mountain gully to where the 
washerman’s hut stood. No one being at 
home, we left the tray on the table. Next 
day George came back smiling, with the tray 
and dishes. How he knew to whom it be- 
longed is a mystery. 

“Well, George,” said I, cheerfully, “did you 
like your dinner?’’ 

“No, me no likee Merican food. Throw it 
all away.”’ 

That was the end of my Chinese mission 
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work and gave my husband a nice little joke 
at my expense. But I maintained that George 
was favorably impressed, for he never came 
for the linen without wanting to see both my 
husband and me. 

Though I carry out this sunshine plan so 
often, I always have a list in my mind wait- 
ing for the coming festivity. Usually I add 
flowers to the gift, and send notice that I 
will serve the dinner, so the recipient is 
saved the trouble of preparation. When you 
entertain friends remember that there are 
many people near you who are never enter- 
tained but would like to be. 


A Guide at Twelve. 


T. W. B. 





It was just as the setting sun sent long 
slanting rays through the heavy spruces 
that we pitched our camp for the night on 
the Upper St Regis. Across the narrows 
lay the sandy beach of the carry over to 
Spectacle pond. Presently as the smoke 
of our campfire wound up through the over- 
hanging branches, a small figure appeared 
at the carry and a voice hailed us with, 
“Do you mind if I come over and see you, 
gentlemen?” Being assured that he would 
be a welcome guest, he launched perhaps 
the queerest craft in all the Adirondacks. 
It was a 30-foot 12-inch plank, on which 
he stood upright, as unconcernedly and 
fearlessly as if his footing was substan- 
tial terra firma. For a paddle, he had a 
long pole, at the end of which a piece of 
board had been nailed crosswise. With this 
he manipulated his unwieldy craft with the 
skill of the woodsman born. 

Presently he landed, and as he ap- 
proached, courteously inquired after our 
welfare, as to our camping ground and 
where we were bound. We in turn asked 
him for some information as to the coun- 
try and our surroundings. His name, he 
said, was Willie Betters and his age was 
12 years. Since July 1 he had been in camp 
on the shores of Spectacle pond, a camp 
we had noticed as well chosen and nice- 
ly fitted up. 

“Is the gentleman with you your father, 
Willie?” I inquired. 

“Oh, no, sir, he is my guest.” 

This staggered me just a trifle, but I 
managed to keep a straight face and in- 
quired ‘“‘Are you a guide?” 

“Yes,” he said soberly. 

“It seems to me,” said I, “that you are 
rather a small boy to be a guide.” 

“TI don’t know,” said he, “I shot my deer 
on the run last fall.” 

“Who pitched your camp over yonder?” 
said I. 

“I did,” said he. 

“Who does the cooking?” 

“T do,” was his prompt reply 

“Going to be a guide all your iite, Willie?” 
I asked. 

“tT reckon not,” said he. “I am going to 
study, and I am going to travel, and I am 
going to see things outside these woods 
some day, and then I am going to be a 
soldier.” 

It was all said very soberly and very 
earnestly. Further inquiry developed the 
fact that this small boy was born and bred 
in the deep woods near what is known as 
Paul Smiith’s. He was a thorough little 
woodsman, interested in everything per- 
taining to woodcraft, an expert little fish- 
erman, a hunter, who as I have already 
said, had killed his deer and was proud 
of it, because the animal had been run- 
ning, and so far as I could find out it was 
apparently true that he, was the general 
factotum of the neighboring camp, where 
he proposed to remain until October. His 
independence was delightful, but after all 
he was still a small boy, for leaving us as 
the shadows deepened, he crossed on his 
queer craft to await the arrival of the gen- 
tleman whom he called his guest, who had 
that afternoon gone to the nearest post- 
office. 

Presently out of the shadows of the far 
shore came the small voice, ‘Please, gen- 
tlemen, can you tell me what time it is?” 
and a little later, “If you please, gentle- 
men, is it 8 o’clock yet?” and,still again, 
just as we were dozing off, “Do you mind 
telling me, gentlemen, if it is 9 o’clock?” 

And so, in truth, we knew he was a 
small boy and lonesome. 





“Yes, I am encouraging my daughter to 
keep company with that Arctic explorer.” 
“What's the reason?” “He’ll be able to 
stand it in the parlor without any fire next 
winter.”’ 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS 





Riding with the Milkman. 


T- Cc. M- 


A milkman whom we dearly love . 
Comes from the town each day, 

To buy his milk from Farmer Smith, 
Who lives across the way. 

And when the weather’s nice and clear, 
My sister Bess and I 

Endeavor to be ’round in sight, 
When he goes driving by. 


Donkey Training. 


WALDO. 


“How do I train donkeys? Why, just 
yhe same way that your mamma trained 
you when you was a boy,” said Frank Cot- 
ton, the veteran animal trainer, as I met 
him behind the scenes in his funny clown 
make-up, with his two clever little donkeys, 
Tom and Jerry. 

“When they won’t mind, I whip them, 
and when they do well I reward them. But 
you must never tell an animal to do a thing 
and then let him off. If you do, even once, 
you lose control.” 

Mr Cotton has been in the training busi- 
ness since he was a boy and has trained 
ail kinds of animals. In fact, it was when 
he went-over to secure Barnum’s famous 
white elephant that he bought Tom. He 
nas been nearly eaten up by lions two or 
three times, but apparently that is a part 
of the business. 

“When I have an animal to train,” said 
he as he rubbed the red and white paint 
from his face, “‘the first thing I do is to 
study his disposition, and then I give him 
a name, which I use when teaching a 
trick, but never in the stable. Then when 
I speak it on the stage it always attracts 
his attention, which it would not do if I 
used it all the time. After he has learned 
his name I begin with a simple trick, first 
showing how it is done and helping him 
do it. 

“Donkeys are the hardest animals to teach 
of any I have ever trained. It is almost 
impossible to make them rememDer any- 
thing. I would never have trained these 
tw. only that one day an Englishman was 
exhibiting two and boasted in my presence 
that ‘no blooming Hamerican’ could train 
a pair to equal them. Then I got mad and 
swore I’d train two that he would have to 
take his hat off to, and these are the 
chaps. 

Tom would give the Salvation Army 
march, stamping out the time with his 
forefeet and never losing step. One of the 
cleverest of his half hundred tricks was the 
Trilby act. “Play dead!’”” came the order, 
but Tom wasn’t feeling that way. ‘What! 
he won't play dead! Then I guess Ili have 
to mesmerize him,” cried his master, with a 
kink at the audience. Crossing the stage, 
he held out his hands toward the donkey 
and began to make passes in the air in 
true mesmeric style. Slowly, very slowly, 
Tom’s head fell over until finally he lay at 
full length, motionless on the floor, with- 
out even the twitch of an ear, though 
dragged about by his tail. 

My Carpenter Shop—On my last birth- 
day I received a present from papa pf a 
tool chest containing everything that a 
carpenter could want. As the old carriage 
house is not in use now, papa let me fit it 
up as my shop and here most of my sum- 
mer vacation was spent. At first, of 





For he’s a jolly man, you know, 
And likes no better fun 

Than getting us to ride with him, 
And making his horse run 

Till sister Bess is awf'ly scared 
For fear that she’ll fall out, 

While I the wagon seat hold tight, 
And gaily give a shout. 


course, I started in like all boys, planing 
and filing wood, and spoiling everything I 
touched a tool to. But now I have begun 
to improve and have made nice boxes for 
the wood and ashes, a neat little fence for 
the flower garden, and a stand for mamma 
to put her plants on during the winter. My 
most ambitious piece of work is not yet 
finished. It is a bookcase containing three 
shelves, and is nicely planed and varnished. 
I am going to hang a blue cretonne curtain 
on the front of it to hide the shelves, and 
then give it to my sister Rose, who goes 
to normal school, so that she will have a 
nice place in her own room to keep her 
books.—[Welkins Jones. 


Misplaced Dignity—I’ve come to the con- 
clusion that sometimes it is very foolish to 
be dignified. One day I was walking se- 
renely along the main street, when sud- 
denly my hat blew off and went rolling like 
a wheel into the middle of the road. I have 
always thought that people look undigni- 
fied, not to say ridiculous, when chasing 
hats, so instead of running after mine, I 
walked. I made two false moves to get it, 
and the third time felt sure I had it. But 
just as I stooped and made a grab for it 
a gust of wind blew it out of my grasp, and 
I found myself sprawling in the freshly 
watered road. Without looking around to 
see if there were any witnesses, I quickly 
picked up the evasive article, whch now 
the wind no longer seemed to care to blow 
about, and hurried down my street near 
by, wishing I had made a*’mad dash for the 
hat in the first place, in spite of dignity. 
[Dennie. 





I put my name 
on my lamp- 
chimneys. I’m 
not ashamed of 


them. 
MACBETH. 


If you’ll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


MADE $105 THEFIRST MONT | 


writes FRED. BLODGETT, of N.Y. J. L. 
IOK, of La., writes: “Am makin 
$8.00 to $8.00 every day I work.” MRS. 
ERS Towa, writes: “I 
| 6.50 a day.” Hundreds 
doing likewise. So can you. 
$5.00 to $10.00 daily made pla- 
ting jewelry, tableware, bicy- 
cles, metal goods with gold, sil- 
ver, nicke!, etc. Enormous de- 
mand. We teach you FRE 
free. s 


Plating Works, A Miami Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 


royal E. Burnham, Attorney-at 

Law and Solicitor of Patents, 82 
‘ Bond Building, Washington. D.C 

Booklet on patents sent free. 


Patent Your Improvements and Make Money Outof Them 


PATENTS fi203% 2lrcittt 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D.C. 


. + PATTERNS .. 


Correct—F conomical—Reliable 
WITHOUT A PEER. 


The absolute correctness of our patterns 
as to fit makes them by far the most 
economical, ail waste in the cutting up 
of the material being avoided. 


Only 10 Cents Each 

















FREE CATALOG of Seasonable Patterns to 
all who write for it to Pattern Department, 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, 
52-54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Homestead Building, Springfield, Mass. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 














of Agricultur<’ Books, 
Catalog Complete (ages oRnce wpb 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Ill. 
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Next Door 
to the Sun 


The timekeeping quali- 
ties of the Elgin Watch 
are perfect—next door 
to the sun. 


Elgin 


is the 


Hl 


FRRYRY 





PRRARAEE 


Watch Word 




















the world around, for 





- accuracy and durability. 





Every Elgin Watch has the word ELGIN engraved on the works. 
Sold by every jeweler in the land. Guaranteed by the world’s 
greatest watch works. Send for illustrated art booklet—free. 


Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, Illinois. 











“My Egregious Foily.” 


MRS C. 8. B. 





I found myself, after a church wedding 
and. large reception (in the preparation of 
which I had been obliged to do most of the 
actual labor, owing to a delicate mother 
and lack of means to procure plenty of 
competent assistance), so exhausted that 
my wedding trip, which was almost the 
only journey I have ever taken, was thor- 
oughly spoiled. Besides, I had “scrimped” 
on my other clothes in order to have a 
royally handsome white satin wedding 
gown. 

This fine wedding dress would “stand 
alone” to-day, did it ever have a chance to 
escape from the box, where it reposes in 
state in its tissue paper wrappings, secure 
against the meddlesome little fingers of my 
three babies. I never had even so much 
as one opportunity to display its magnifi- 
cence, as I supposed of course I should 
often do, at formal receptions, dinners, etc. 
It sees the light twice each year, at spring 
and fall housecleaning. Sometimes it has 
in fancy crossed my mental vision, when I 
have read some more that usually per- 
suasive “ad” for dyes, for I have even 
needed and longed, at times, for a stylish, 
usable gown in place of the “show gar- 
ment” in my wardrobe, around which so 
much sentiment is supposed to cling, but 
which was so sadly out of proportion to the 
rest of my belongings that it is simply a 
monument to my egregious folly. I never 
see it but I think with envy of a friend of 
mine, married a year or so later than I, 
who had so pretty, and withal so sensible 
a wé@dding, that one could not but admire 
her uncommon “common sense.” 

It took place on a lovely June afternoon. 
She was married from her sister’s home, 
which was comparatively a cottage, but 
possessed a beautiful yard, with velvety 
lawn and magnificent old elms. Rustic 
seats were scattered around where we could 
best see the ceremony, which was per- 
formed under the grapevine. The bride 
and groom came from the house onto the 
vine-shaded porch and down to the arch 
of green in the most natural and matter- 
of-fact manner. She wore a simple white 
dress of some thin, summery goods, trimmed 
with a little valenciennes lace. I doubt if 
it had even a “silk lining,” but I do know 
that, although people do not call her a 
particularly beautiful girl, she looked as 
fresh and dainty as the sweet June roses 
(no hothouse affairs) she carried, and the 
wedding all in all was one of the prettiest 
I have ever seen. The effect of the white 
and green was most charming, and more 
effective than any “banks of palms” or 
“masses of roses,’ carnations and what- 
not. 

Instead of punch we had lemonade, and 
let me tell you that punch is not to be com- 
pared with good lemonade, especially for 
outdoor affairs. This was served by a 
sweet girl in pink, who was enthroned in a 
veritable bower of green, improvised in an 
angle made by the porch and house, by the 
use of green boughs, etc. Other pretty 
maidens in pink provided us with salads, 
coffee and ices, and while we waited for 
the bride to don her neat traveling suit, for 
her Home was to be in.a distant city, we 
went in to view the presents. The guests 
were comparatively few in number, and 
only those who were her particular friends, 
and as I examined the pretty, useful things, 
each one I knew would be valued for the 
giver more than for its intrinsic worth; and 
I feel sure that she has not been burdened, 
as have I, with indebtedness for a host of 
practically useless trifles that were given 
me largely by the merest acquaintances. 





A Five Cent Supper. 


PEARL HOWARD CAMPBELL. 





They were a little coterie of girls who 
united to form a club for fun and mutual 
improvement. And as a meeting of any 
kind is never quite complete without some 
form of light refreshments, they decided at 
the beginning that the program for -the 
evening should always include something 
to eat. As the club had no rooms of its 
own, the meetings were held at the homes 
of the members. So, out of consideration 
for the hostess, it became an unwritten law 
that dishes were only to be used when they 
were absolutely necessary. Accordingly, 
sheets of fresh wrapping paper were fre- 
quently used in place of plates. 

The first supper was a “five-cent’ sup- 
Der and was one of the most popular ones 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 
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Women who do their 
own work should have 
the very best of every- 
thing to do it with. 


Ivory Soap is the best; 
it cleans quickest and 
is easiest on the hands. 


IT FLOATS. 








ST 





of the year, because it was so successful 
in breaking up all stiffness and formality. 
Each member was asked to bring some- 
thing to eat which should not cost more 
than five cents. The packages were placed 
unopened upon the dining room table. 

When,the program was finished the girls 
hurried to the dining room and gathered 
about the table with its mysterious bags 
and boxes. At a signal the wrappings 
were removed and the edibles disclosed. 
It was the oddest array imaginable and 
included everything from _ pickles and 
gingersnaps to peanuts and stick candy. 
One of the girls brought a five-cent pie, 
which she cut in seventeen pieces. It is 
really wonderful what a variety of things 
can be purchased for so small a sum. 

The supper was so popular that it was 
decided that the refreshments were never to 
exceed the sum of five cents a member per 
month. The refreshment committee there- 
fore, faced the problem of giving twenty- 
five people something to eat at an expendi- 
ture of about sixty cents. 

Here are some of the menus which were 
served: Chocolate and wafers; stuffed 
dates and gingersnaps; olives and Sara- 
toga chips; raisins and almonds; coffee 
and gingerbread; sandwiches and Russian 
tea, 

Turpentine—A tablespoonful added to a 
pail of water, with which the floor - is 
scrubbed, will take away the close smell 
and make it delightfully fresh. It will also 
brighten a faded carpet to sponge it after 
sweeping, in thé above proportion.—[Lizzie 
Mowen. 
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Our Pattern Offer. 





8776—Boy’s ry 
. with Plaite 
8770 _— Ladies Bosom. 4, 6, 8, 10, 
Jacket. 32, 34, 36, 12 and 14 years 
38, 40 and 42-inch P 
bust. 

Price, 10 cents, each number, from our 


‘Pattern Department. 


Special Notice: We have issued an eight- 
page catalog of the latest fashions, which 
we will mail to any address, on request. 
A postal card will bring it. Address our 
Pattern Department. as above. 





4 best genuine 14k gold —— 
the market. Double re 


watch and iting case, 
SOL! DGC .SOLR EAR TEAN: seer engraving. 
and setand absolutely guaranteed for 


20 YEARS 


With 60-inch gold plated chain for ladies 
snd vest chain and charm for gente. 
Cat this out and send it to us with your 








(ey A..BARGAIN 


Bie Ose, post office and express office address 
and we will send the watch and chain to 
you by express fur examination ; you ex- 
amine it at the express office and if as 
q represented pay $3.26 and express c! 
ia and it is ee Only one watch to each 
anf tGET at this price. Mention size wan’ — 


order to-day as we will send out samples at SENS I 8. 4 ou B aseety 
R. E. CHALMERS & OO. 852-856 Dearborn 8t. Chi ioege. 


NEW ENGLAND 
SCHOOL OF COOKERY 


KATHERINE A. FRENCH, PRINCIPAL, WITH 
CAPABLE ASSISTANTS, EMINENT LECTURERS 
AND SPECIALISTS. 

A self-supporting but not a money-making institu- 
tion established at Springfield, Mass., three years ago 
to bring a knowledge of domestic practice and science 
within the reach of all. Already in the front rank. 
Endorsed by leading women’s organizations. 


REGISTER NOW 


COOKING DEPARTMENT—Courses in Plain 
Intermediate and Advanced Cookery, Invalid and Chaf 
ing: dish Service, etc., begin October 1. 

YORMAL DEPARTMENT for training teachers 
begins January 5. 

Very reasonable fees in all departments. Free scholar- 
ships may be earned by those unable to pay the fees. 

Inquiries, correspondence, etc., invited. Address 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF COOKERY, 
73 Worthington Street, Springfield, Tass. 











TIMELY 


URAL BOOK 


Our Brief Descriptive 

Catalogue Free to All. Cataogue cs pages)” will 
be sent free of —— toall a plying for the same, 

Descriptiv, strated Cat- 
alogue, 00 Pages, 6 by 9 inches, 60 Tilustrations 
thoroughly Indexed by Titles and Authors. 
containing Detailed Descriptions of all the best books 
on Rural and Home Topics, sent for three centsin 
stamps—hich only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD a age 


52 Lafayette Place, New York 
Marquette Bolading Chicago, it. 














Agricultural Books S¢ed,% ORAnce su00 
New York, for Complete Catalog. 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 
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Two New Huckabuck Designs 


MARY BRADFORD. 

The bow knot pattern “should be made 
with two colors of mercerized cotton and 
both patters require the thread used dou- 
ble. Use % yd or more square of hucka- 
buck on which the two raised threads un- 











HUCKABUCK DESIGN. 


der which the working cotton passes are 
very prominent. 

For the bow knot row, run thread hori- 
zontally through four of the double threads, 
then through first one above directly in line 
with the 4th st, back through 4th st, down 
1st st, and back through 4th st again, com- 
pleting knot, take up 4 st, make a. bow knot, 
so on across. Take another coior (the two 
harmonizing or contrasting), run through 
st close to knot, down 1 st, across 1 st, up 
1 st, 3 across, work around 2d knot, so on 
across. With same color work to 2d row, 
down 1 st, across 2, up 1, across 2, so con- 
tinue. Make another row of same color, 
working to 3d row, down 1, across 3, up 1, 
across 1, down 1, across 3, so proceed. The 
knots in next row are worked in the small 
spaces and alternate with the Ist row. 

Two colors also compose the stripe pat- 
tern, green and yellow. Begin with green, 
take up 1 st, down 1, across 1, down 1, 
across 1, down 1, across 1, down 1, across 1, 
up 1, across 1, up 1, so on till hight of ist 
st is reached, then work down, so on across. 
In next row when points are reached the st 
across number 3. Take yellow for 3d row. 














ANOTHER HUCKABUCK DESIGN. 


At lower point there are 4 st across, at 
upper point 2 st across. The next is a yel- 
low row. Lower point has 5 st across, 
upper 3. Green for 5th row. Lower point 
has 6 st across, upper 2. Sixth row green 
with 7 st across at lower point and 3 at 
upper. 

Yellow for next row, 8 st across at lower 
point, 2 at upper. Complete the little ob- 
long by putting thread through at 7th st 
across, down 1, across 1, up 1, fasten thread. 
The other rows are worked the same as 
those described, reversing directions. Make 
the next stripe so there will be a space be- 
tween and when done fill in open spaces 
with black or a darker shade of yellow. 
The work may also be made solid by re- 
peating the directions with no space be- 
tween stripes. Add a ruffle if desired of 
black or the most prominent color and back 
the pillow with the same color in sateeen or 
a similar material. 


A Work Basket Ally. 


A. W. 

One of the greatest conveniences a house- 
keeper can have is a table drawer in the 
sitting room divided into compartments as 
shown in the accompanying sketch. Such 
a drawer, properly filled, does not-take the 
place of the work basket, but is its ally 
and helper, preventing the crowded state 
into which the latter sometimes lapses, even 
in the best regulated households. To pull 





BUSY FINGERS 


out a drawer and see exactly what is want- 
ed, free from dust and ready for use, sim- 
plifies work when either mending or mak- 
ing is the order of the day. The place 
marked “large shears’’ contains a pair of 
tailor’s shears, an article which every wo- 
man who cuts and makes her own or her 
children’s clothes ought to possess. The 
other compartments need no explanation 
except that in the larger one marked “‘col- 
ored buttons,’”’ there is also kept a small 
pad with pencil attached, upon which a 
memorandum for the next shopping day is 
made when any of the contents of this 
drawer need replenishing. 


A Bit of Lingerie—Many young ladies 
have turned out some very pretty corset 
covers this season and with but little labor. 
Theygare made of 14% (or 1% yards if the 
bust measure is very large) of Hamburg 
edging wide enough to make the front 
slightly pouch. A blind pattern or one not 
too open is ‘best. Shape the lower edge so 
the back will be shorter than the front, 
hem the ends and if the Hamburg is wide 
enough it may be hemmed at the lower edge 
for a draw ribbon. If not gather at center 
back and both sides of front and sew on 
a strip of beading the right waist size and 
run ribbon into this. The top should be 
arrangéd so there will be no fullness in 
the back. Mark proper places for shoulder 








: ; Knitting (feodine. 
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straps and sew a piece of wash ribbon to 
each point marked for tying on shoulder. 
Some use beading with ribbon run in. If 
the pattern has a row of holes near the 
edge ribbon may be run through these for 
drawing instead of sewing on a strip for 
this purpose. These covers are extremely 
pretty for wear with thin or evening 
waists.—_[G. E. W. 








Joseph Horne Co. 


Catalogue is ready. Send name. Best 
fashion book we have published and we have 
had some pretty nice ones printed. 


So Many Things to Sell 
Underprice 


that it is a matter of some difficulty to 
know just where to begin. According to our 
ideathe following make up something fine— 
Lupin’s French Crepes for all kinds of 
a wear, as well as for society dresses, 


elicate colors, always $1.50, 
here for you at.. 75S, 


All-wool Albatross, soft and crepy, admir- 
able for house gowns and Autumn 
waists, all colors and black, Cc 
POE GBs closes cissveisecacsesan 45°, 


Scotch Skirting Cloths in invisible checks, 
—58-inch widths. The checks are in 
light and dark gray, brown, castor and 
olive green, effectively set off with a 
sprinkling of white camel’s 25 
hai I- 


yard 
The new all-wool plaids and the plaids of 
silk and wool, are ready. Bright colors espe- 
cially for children’s wear, $1, $1.25, $1.50» 
$1.65 yard. . 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa, 





Making Soap with 
Banner Lye 


The best soap in the world can be made in ten 
minutes from Banner Lye and the grease or fat 
that you can supply from your kitchen. 

No trouble; no boiling; no large vessels needed. 
It is not ordinary old-style lye; it is Banner Lye. 


Easy and Thorough 
Cleaning and Washing 
of clothes, dishes, milk-rooms, milk-pans, -pails, 
bottles, butter-jars, dairies, everything. 


Banner Lye does it and does 
it quickly and the way it 
should be done. It makes 
cleanliness anew word. There 
is more “ dirt’’ than you can 
see in a dairy; and that dirt 
often wastes your material 
by injuring its keeping qual- 
ities. 
Banner Lye is also the quick- 
est and most thorough disin- 
fectant. Costs only a few 
cents; but is preferable to 
the more costly articles sold 
for that purpose. It is odor- 
less and colorless. 
Not old-style lye, but Ban. 
ner Lye. 
Write for booklet, “ Uses of Banner Lye,” and give 
us your grocer’s or druggist’s name should he not 


have it. 
The Penn Chemical Works Philadelphia USA 


LYON & HEALY 
aes ORGANS 


hy | imeem are the great favorites to- 
- day. Unapproached for 
> Sweetness and Purity 


= ae 
ome he of Tone. All our organs 
=] ey have allthe latest and most 





modernimprovements. The 
cases are models of neatness 
and beauty and are made of 
finely finished solid Oak, 
Black Walnut, Mahogany or 
Ebony finish. 


PRICES ALWAYS 
= THE LOWEST. 


The Latest Style. 


We make the terms of payment s0 my that any- 

body can buyone. Ask your dealer for the Lyon & 

Healy-Organs. If he does not keep them write direct 
us. eautiful Catalogue FREE. 


to 
LYON & HEALY, crxcscoy ti. 
$a Day Sure=222: 
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absolutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully, remember we guarantee a clear profit 
of 83 for every day's work,absolutely sure. Write at once, 
ROYAL MJNUFACTURING CO., Box 875, vetroit, Hich 


Ta LIBRARY TABLE 


THREE NOVELS 
—BY 
EpwARD EGGLESTON 


The chief critical authorities have awarded to Dr Ed- 
ward Eggleston a very high place as a writer of genuint 
American fiction, and the immense sale of his works is 
the best evidence of their popularity. Three of his best 

ks are the following: 


The Hoosier Schoolmaster 


A story ot frontier life of a half century ago when Indi- 
ana _was on the outskirts of civilization. It faithfully re 
cords, in the dialect of that section and period, a state 
of society, which, ir our rapid pregress has long sincé 
been a matter of history, but a: recorded by the author, 
of most intense interest. it is one of the few books ol 
its class which, not only for its merits, but as a leader 
in the dialect field of fiction, is destined to rank as a 
classic. Finely illustrated. Cloth, 5x7 1-2 inches...... $1.2 


The End of the World 


This, like The Hoosier Schoolmaster, has its scene laid 
in the valley of the Ohio. The picture of western country 
life in'The Hoosier Schoolmaster is not complete without 
this companion piece, which presents a different phase of 
it. It is a love story, and, as its title suggests, relates 
more or less to the anticipated ending of this mundane 
sphere, though it is devoid of religious controversy. Thir- 
ty-two fine illustrations, including 15 full-page engravings. 
Ie FE ya eee $1.58 
The Mystery of Metropolisville 

This is also not only a story, but of value as a contri- 
bution to the history of civilization in America, correctly 
Rortraving certain forms of American life and manners. 

onderfully graphic, intensely vivid and thoroughly hu- 
man. Finely illustrated, Cloth, 5x7 1-2 inches $1.8 


ORANGE JUDD COFIPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. ¥. 
Marquette Building, Chicago. Ill. 
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Gelatine Salads. 


MRS PALMER MATTHEWS. 





These salads are very appetizing and 
when daintily garnished with lettuce, en- 
dive or cress will, ofttimes tempt the most 
capricious appetite. 

Dressing: Melt 1 tablespoon butter, 1-3 
can of tomatoes. To this add a slice of 
onion and a bit of a dried red pepper. 
Put in a pan. over the fire and let boil two 
minutes. Add salt and 2 tablespoons gel- 
atine which has been soaked for three min- 
utes. When the gelatine is) thoroughly 
dissolved strain into small cups. When cold, 
turn out on a lettuce leaf and serve with 
Snenee crackers and the following dress- 
ng. 

Dressing: Melt 1 tablespoon butter, 1-3 
pt vinegar, 1 tablespoon each water and 
sugar, a dash of red pepper and a saltspoon 
salt. Beat the yolks of 2 eggs, turn into 
the above and cook in a double boiler until 
it thickens. Add a few chopped English 


walnuts. When cold serve over the 
tomatoes. 
Fruit Salad: To 1 pkg gelatine add % pt 


cold water. Let soak for three minutes. 
Add the juice of 2 lemons, % pt sugar, 1 
qt boiling water. Place to cool. When it 
begins to thicken, add 1 sliced banana, 1 
orange, shredded, a few raisins, and a few 
white grapes. Turn in a melon mold. When 
thoroughly chilled turn out, garnish well 
and serve with the same dressing used with 
tomato salad. 

A Clear Salad: Place in a granite pan 
over the fire 1 pt stock, a slice of onion, 
a pinch of mace, a little chopped celery, 
the juice of half a lemon, a bit of a dried 
red pepper, and a saltspoon of salt. Let 
this simmer for several minutes. Add 1 
tablespoon gelatine, which has been soaked. 
When the gelatine is thoroughly dissolved, 
strain and color green. Cool in a small 
mold. When ice cold, garnish with cress 
and serve with a French dressing. 





Sauerkraut Salad—A friend of mine had 


made all her preparations for a cabbage 
salad for tea, when she found to her dis- 
may that it was not possible to get any 
crisp, fresh cabbage that day. However, 
she had a happy inspiration. She bought 
1 quart of sauerkraut, arranged it in her 
salad bowl, garnished it with parsley and 
poured over it the mayonnaise dressing in- 
tended for the cabbage. The result was a 
very delicious salad.—[Pansy H. Clark. 





Potato Rolls—Boil and mash 5 large po- 
tatoes with butter the size of an egg and 
tablespoon lard, 4 eggs beaten separately, 
1 cup milk. Mix all together with 1 teacup 
of yeast and 2% pounds sifted flour. Set it 
to rise at 10 o’clock in the morning. At 4 
o’clock in the afternoon roll them out one- 
half inch thick and cut into biscuits with 
very little handling. Put them inte the 
pans and let them rise until tea time. Bake 
a light brown in a quick oven.—[Lady 
Woodsum. 





Celery Croquettes—Cut well cleaned stalks 
of celery in small pieces. Cook until tender 
in salted water and then drain. Melt % cup 
butter and cook in it % cup flour, 4 teaspoon 
salt and a dash of black pepper. Add grad- 
ually, stirring all the time, 1 cup of the water 
in which the Ey egga sd | was cooked, or 1 cup 
chicken stock, % cup each, and 1-3 cup cream, 
also 1 well-beten egg and 1 pt celery meas- 
ured after cooking as above. When cold, 
shape, dip into beaten egg and bread crumbs 
and fry to a golden brown in deep fat.—[Mrs 
Hunter. 





Ripe Tomato Preserves—Select % pk 
nice, smooth tomatoes, not over ripe. Scald, 
peel and weigh. To each 1 lb allow 1 Ib 
sugar, juice and rind of 1 lemon, and a small 
piece of ginger root cut into small slices. 
Put all this in a porcelain kettle and cook 
gently three hours. The tomatoes should 
not lose their shape but should be clear and 
tender. Put them into tumblers and stand 
away to cool. Tie up with two thicknesses 
of tissue paper. Moisten the top with water 
or white of egg and when dry, place in a 
cool, dark place to keep.—[{Mrs Louise M. 
Fowler. 





Mother’s Fried Cakes—Two cups sugar, 
3 eggs, 1 cup sour milk, 1 teaspoon soda, 1 
tablespoon butter, season with nutmeg. Mix 
just stiff enough to handle, roll out about 
an inch thick and cut with a cake cutter 
in rings. Fry in hot lard. Take out of lard 





THE GOOD COOK 


and have a dish of granulated sugar. Rol 
the hot cakes in the sugar and lay on a 
dish to cool. Handle carcfully.—[Mrs. War- 
ren H, Jones. 





Hot Water Sponge Cake—Two well beat- 
en eggs, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup fiour, 1 tea- 
spoon cream tartar, well mixed with the 
flour, 1 teaspoon extract of lemon, 1 tea- 
spoon salt, Stir all together until quite 
smooth, then add % teacup boiling water, 
in which % teaspoon soda has been dis- 
solved. Stir briskly, and put in the oven as 
soon as possible.—[Jennie L. 

Baked Indian Pudding—Scald 1 pt milk, 
% cup Indian meal moistened with a little 
milk stirred in. Cook until it thickens, 
add a little salt and ginger, a little spice if 
you like, % cup raisins, and pour into your 
baking dish. Add 1 qt cold milk and 1 
well-beaten egg. Bake three and a half or 
four hours. Serve with sugar and cream 
Slightly sour or whipped cream.—[Alice 
Randolph. 





Combination Marmalade—Select 1 bu red 
tart apples and % bu grapes. Boil the apples 
in a little water til they are quite soft, then 
rub through a sieve with a spoon. Take the 
grapes from the stems, put in a dish, add a 
little water and cook till the seeds and skins 
will separate easily. Then -mix the siened 
apples and grapes together and add from % 
to 1 lb sugar, as desired to each pound of the 
apple and grape mixture. Cook till thick 
enough to suit, and then can the same as 
fruit.—[Mrs Cowles. 

Quince Honey—Use five pounds coffee 
sugar. Boil till 
grated six quinces. - Boil all together from 
three to five minutes, stirring all the time. 
Put into jelly glasses.—[Wilmette H. Jack- 
son. 





White Corn Bread—Take 2 cups white 


corn meal, 1 cup flour, 1 teaspoon soda, 
1 teaspoon salt. Mix thoroughly while 
dry. Then add enough sour milk 
to make ae batter thicker than for 
cake. Beat until very light. Grease the 
pans first, and leave on back of the stove 
until wanted. Have them on the front 
where they will keep hot while filling. Bake 
in a very quick oven.—[M. R. 


Petticoat Tails—Take 2% cups flour, % 
cup sugar, % cup butter. Rub batter into 
flour, add sugar. Mix with sufficient water 
to make a smooth dvuugh. Divide into two 
pieces. Roll into round cakes, size of a 
dinner plate. - Cut a round cake from the 
center of each with tumbler, then divide 
outside of each into 8 pieces, prickle on top 
with fork, dust over with fine ground sugar 
and bake in a moderate oven about 20 
minutes.—[Ethel M. Wilmans. 





A Dainty Jelly Dish—Make a plain jelly 
from gelatine; favor with orange. Take or- 
anges and cut them half in two. Take out 
the pulp, cut them (saw teeth) around the 
edge, fill with the jelly with whipped 
cream on the top. This dish makes a 
table lock very nice.—[Agnes Russell. 





Vinegar Griddlecakes—If you have no 
sour milk, substitute in sweet milk griddle- 
cakes for the cream of tartar a teaspoon of 
vinegar to a teaspoon of soda.+[B. A. W. 


White of eggs, beaten to a stiff froth, 
should be lightly folded into cake mixture 
the last thing. 

Salad making in variety is a matter of 
habit easily acquired. 
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Incandescent 

Gasoline Lamp 

Brilliant, safe, simple, odorless, 

clean and Y¢ the cost of kerosene. 

Conforms to all insurance underwriters” 

rales. Branch supply depots in all the 

larger cities. Write for catalogue, 
Agents secure territory—write to-day. = 

San Vapor Light Co.. Box 607, Canton, 0% 


(Licensee of the ground patents for vapor lamps.) 
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will teach you that 
coffee in an air-tight, 
sealed package is 
purer, cleaner and 


7; fresher than coffee 
kept in open bins. 








Do You Want ea 


P| Hundreds of Upright Pianos 
returned from renti 


of atonee. They include Steinways, Knabes, ‘Pischere, 
Seclines and other well known makes, Fe eannot be dis- 


tinguished from new ot all are offered at 
@ great discount. Upright B 4 Fad 
as $100. Also beau Up- 
apts: - ey ping ie 8166. 4 

any 


0 wiles: yments secepted. tn Siteai shen 
6. Write for nies eof & particulars. _You | make a BX. +" coving. 
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LYON & HEALY 


31 Adams St., CHICACO. ~ 
Wosld's seigine inca eouber sells Bvorything knowa in 






















THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 








Published Monthly by the 


Passenger Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
& HUDSON RIVER R. R. 


The Four-Track News will be sent free to 
any address for a year on recei od of 50 ome. 
Single copies, 5cents. Address George H. Dan 
iels, General passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York 
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when cured. No cure 
no pay. ALEX RE» i ae 830, Westbrook, Maine. 
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: Money Easily Made. : 3 
= —+— $ 
: To capable and concientious men who : 
® are willing to give their best thought and . 
“+ efforts to the work, we offer a splendid = 
2 opportunity for large returns in the way of ® : 
@ commissions, aud to those of experience a 

@ salary as well. Of course experienced men 

@ are more valuable to us and we are willing @ 

< to pay thom better wages. On the other 2 
® hand, we are willing to give that business e 
> 4 training to the inexperienced which will, if $ 
@ they have the possibilities within them, ’ 
@ soon enable them to earn good wages on @ 
« their merit. This is a proposition to interest 
@ every man who means business and whois @ 
% seeking a responsible position and corre- @ 
> sponding rulary. We have a number of e 
@ openings fur special representatives of the z 
@ American Agriculturist in the states of @ 
@_ Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia,Pennsylvania, @ 
“* and the south. For further particulars $ 
4 address the publishers, & 
Ps are . 
4 ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, » 4 
os 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. $ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Catalogue No. 71... Ready 


FILL IN THB BLANK BELOW, CUT OUT AND MAIL TO US AT ONCE. 


Entirely new from cover to cover, containing over one thousand pages 
and illustrated by one of the best engraving houses in Chicago, our 
Fall and Winter Catalogue No. 71 is now ready for delivery. If you have 
never tried us now is the time to begin. Start with our new catalogue. 
Fill in the blank below, cut it out and mail to us with 15 cents in either 
stamps ocrcoin and we will send this superb Catalogue — the finest 


ever published — all 


— an te gong a be 4 Cut this out and mail to us with 15 cents in stamps or coin. 
although the actual Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago. 


postage is 26 cents Enclosed find 15 cents for which please send as soon 
and each catalogue as possible Catalogue Number 7! for Fall and Winter of 


Catalogue No. 71 now on the press, e ; 

the finest catalogue ever published; costs us almost adol- weve 

80 buyers have worked for months | lar to publish. Same 

collecting the goods described in Don’t put this off but 

this boo Printing and binding| getend to it now and 

are by the Lakeside Press; engrav-| spite you are at it get Postoffice 

ings by Osgood; colored inserts by| some of your neighbors 

the American Colortype Co.;cover| 9 do likewise 

design by the well-known ‘artist, ~ County State 

Ike ¥ »rgan—1080 pages; 70,000 quo- Requests will be hon: “ ot 

tations; 17,000 illustrations. 15c. ored in the order they Cut this out aoe Don’t wait. There will be a big demand and the 

and this catalo ue is yours. are received. There will eee presses not be able to turn out catalogues fast enough. 
na TOD be a big demand so uests will be honored in order of their receipt. 12 


don’t wait. 


M ontgomery Ward & Company, Chicago « 
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ONE vy. Rates 


Adverse 


Send For Free Price List. Bimple and strony construction. Sold on bonafide 
guarantce with 30 days free trial. If your dealer 
Will not quote on an OSGOOD, write for catalogue. 


Osgood Seale Co., 105 Central St., Binghamton, N. ¥. 


pat I 


BETTER AND LOWER PRICED THAN ANY OTHER 
: WE MEAN IT. ADDRESS BOX 9 
= ___3 JONES OF BINGHAMTON, BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. 


HE PAYS THE FREIGHT. ade: WAGON ON SCALESS5” 


——— 


— rn _ CATALOOUE UE FREE. 
:- AMERICAN SCALE 








HAVE RICH MELLOW LAND. 22.73225222 : en 
0. oy. nroug: Trainin, 

m Salen, Serene creiain SN%S509 MASS.BEDG,KANSAS OTM 

For 45 years we ane been making these 


CULTURAL DRAIN E. 
= ack el er Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Linings 
gand Tops, Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, &e. Supply Mortar Colors, Plaster, Lime, 


Cement &c, Write for prices. John H, Jackson, 70 3rd Av. Albany. N.Y, ST i = L ROO ri NG 


aeet CHARGES PAID BY US 
WHA q A Cl NCH Wit new, perfect, Semi - Hardened 
I i 07 eee wag tg wite, 6 feet long. The 
, a) fing ing or Ceiling you ean use. 
= The Strongest Fence - ine Be No experience necessary to ‘lay iit. “an 
DS eet euteenen t T ont Gitte | iam | ordinary ammer or atchet the only 
pan Board Pease. Six wires in every H a [ee seatus “swo sides. "Comes 
| | i} either flat, corrugated or “V” crimped. 


trand. Costs less, lasts longer, more 
easily ‘built than any other. Sold di- The only fence that will Jast longer than you or your t Delivered free of all charges to all points 
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m factory at wholesale prices. ’ children, without repairing several times a year. It in the U. S., east of the Mississippi River 
and North of the Ohio River 


Agents wanted. Sample free. , contains the best hard Coiled Spring Steel wire made, 


THE TRUSS & CABLE FERCE 66., GHESROST WIKE FENCE CO.,Cleveland,Ohio, Ay $2.25 PER SQUARE 


om 837 Federal Bidg., Youngstown, Ohio, Prices to other points on application. A square means 108 
equare feet. Write for free Catalogue No. 25 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicage 


Made of heavily galvanized,double : 
strength, Hard Coiled Sprin Steel 
Ba oie war he og STaY IRES. &é 
eighs more an any other 
fence” 26 in Bf PEM ROBY Easy Double-Strength”’ a eg 
instance. If 
‘s 


and rapidly built. No machines 
= OF expensive tools required.. WIRE isthe quality of PAGE FENCE wire. better. ells rsedily bo ~ The 


a A poy win con” PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, produced b 
Cleveland, Ohio. ¢ ‘ HYDRAULI “Pie 


——_ ponees 
Best, Cheapes A e/OODO’ : 
DOG POWERS #232 aba once | Ea 
Cobleskill, N.¥. cn comet petese om — 
a1 


iP fhe ; | nd to ORANGE JUDO 
Mention : : gricu tural Books COMPANY, Chicago o 
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| When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. New York, for Complete Catalog. 














